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TO OUR READERS. 


Amone friends there is little need of protestations or 
assurances, and therefore, though custom almost demands 
a few words at this season of the year, we shall very briefly 
say what we have to say to our friendly Readers. En- 

ged by their ing and increasing support, we 
have omitted no exertion to render the LireRARy 
Gazettes as general and perfect an epitome of the Litera- 
ture, Science, and Fine Arts of the time as its limits 
would possibly allow; and we are free to affirm that it 
does form a more complete compendium of these impor- 
tant matters than any periodical that ever issued from 
the press. In other respects, we have only to repeat, that 
a single line never gained admittance to its columns 
through partiality; that it has neither courted favour by 
flattery to the measure of individual expectations, nor 
feared to incur displeasure by honest strictures. Having 
by such means obtained the public confidence, is the best 
guarantee that it will, by a steady adherence to the same 
principles, continue to deserve it. 











REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Royal Naval Biography; or, Memoirs of the 

Services of all the Flag Officers, Sc. &c. 

whose Names appeared on the Admiralty 

List at the commencement of 1823. By John 

Marshall, Lieut. R.N. Supplement, Part 3. 

8vo. pp. 414. London, 1829. Longman 

and Co. 

Pursuine his interesting researches with 
great diligence and attention, Lieutenant Mar- 
shall has here added another excellent volume 
to his records of our naval heroes. The ex- 
ploits of a number of gallant officers, together 
with the official dates of their promotions, and 
the despatches which detail their particular 
services, are related with brevity and per- 
spicacity ; and the whole interspersed with 
observations and anecdotes, which relieve the 
dryness of circumstantial particulars, and re- 
commend the werk to popularity, on account 
of the entertainment it affords, as well as to 
regard as a book of reference. Having given 
it this general character, we shall extract a few 
ara to illustrate our opinion. The fol- 
owing is a striking anecdote of the extent to 
which our sailors carried daring during the late 
war. 

** Captain Peyton was posted into the Min- 
strel of twenty guns, Sept. 26, 1811; from 
which period he appears to have been em- 
ployed on the coasts of Valencia and Catalonia 
until nearly the end of the war. On the 10th 
Aug. 1812, Captain Peyton observed three 
French privateers lying under the protection 
of the strong fortress of Benidorme, between 
Alicant and Cape St. Martin. Finding that 
their place of rendezvous was discovered, two 
of them hauled ashore, landed six of their 
guns, and erected a battery on the beach, 
which was manned by their joint crews, amount- 
ing to eighty men, chiefly Genoese: under 
these circumstances, he could do no more than 
prevent their escape. On the night of Aug. 12, 
a cutter was sent to row guard near the shore, 
under the command of Mr. Michael Dwyer, a 
gentleman who had been made a lieutenant 





nearly five months before, but was still ignorant 
of his promotion. This young officer consi- 
dered, that if he could take the privateers’ 
battery, he might be able to capture, and bring 
out the vessel, which still continued afloat. 
With this view he had questioned some Spa- 
niards who came from the town, and they all 
agreed in stating that the enemy had retreated, 
leaving only thirty men in the battery, and 
twenty in the castle. Greatly as the force in 
the battery, even according to this information, 
exceeded his own, he relied upon the courage 
and steadiness of his boat’s-crew, only seven in 
number, determined upon the attempt, and 
accordingly landed, at 9" 30™ p.m., about 
three miles to the westward of the town. The 
moment his gallant little band began to ad- 
vance, they were challenged by a French sen- 
tinel: Mr. Dwyer answered in Spanish, that 
they were peasants; and they continued their 
march till they reached the battery, which was 
instantly attacked, and, after a smart struggle, 
carried, although the whole of the privateers’ 
men were there to defend it. A few minutes 
only elapsed before the British boat’s-crew 
found themselves surrounded by 200 French 
soldiers, against whom they defended them- 
selves, till one of the heroes was killed, another 
severely wounded, and Mr. Dwyer himself 
shot through the shoulder: even then, how 
little intention they had of surrendering may 
be collected from the following anecdote :— 
‘The man who had been wounded, who had 
lost his right eye, on recovering from his stu- 
pefaction, deliberately took a handkerchief from 
his neck, and binding it over the wound, said, 
‘ Though I have lost one eye, I have still another 
left, and I'll fight till I lose that too. I hope, 
Mr. Dwyer, you will never surrender.” But 
their ammunition was now exhausted, and the 
enemy, emboldened by the cessation of their 
fire, rushed down upon them with their bayo- 
nets. Mr. Dwyer was too weak, from the loss 
of blood, to sustain a fight hand-to-hand ; he 
and his men were borne down by such over- 
whelming numbers, and the enemy were soon 
in unresisted possession of the battery. In this 
assault, Mr. Dwyer received no less than se- 
venteen bayonet wounds ; and all his men, ex- 
cept one, were likewise most severely wounded. 
The admiration of the enemy at their invin- 
cible courage was without measure; the treat- 
ment they experienced from them was rather 
like that of grateful men to benefactors who 
have suffered for their sakes, than that of 
enemies to those who have fallen into their 
power. When they were conveyed to the 
head-quarters of the French general, Mons. 
Goudin, the same benevolence and solicitude, 
in acknowledgment of their bravery, were 
shewn to them by that officer and his suite. It 
was forgotten, in this instance, that men taken 
in war are prisoners: permission was given 
them to return to their ship, and the general 
sent an invitation to Captain Peyton to visit 
him on shore, that he — in person restore 
them, and congratulate him on having such 
brave men under his command. The invita. 


tion was given with candour, and accepted 
with confidence. Captain Peyton dined with 
General Goudin, and remained on shore several 
hours.” 

The following anecdotes of Captain G. E. 
Watts, Lord George Stuart, and the Duke of 
Brunswick, are curious. 

“ Our narrative of the circumstances which 
led to the attack of the French troops in Hano- 
ver is contained in a letter from Captain Watts 
to one of his private correspondents. ‘ Captain 
Goate, assisted by myself, as already stated, hav- 
ing expelled the French force from Cuxhavenand 
Ritzbuttle, was superseded shortly after in the 
command of thesquadron by Lord George Stuart ; 
and we have, under his lordship’s auspices, 
just performed an exploit with that prompti- 
tude and decision which exalt English sailors 
in the estimation of the world, and which will, 
if I mistake not, form one of the adornments 
of our naval annals. The circumstances which 
preceded and finally led to this enterprise, as 
respects both Lord George Stuart and myself, 
are in themselves so interesting and peculiar, 
and it may be added ludicrous, that I cannot 
forego the gratification of fully detailing them. 
Gallantry in ‘ love and war,’ in * lady’s 
bower and tented field,’ are with the warrior 
one and indivisible. So sang the immortal 
troubadours, those chroniclers of the ‘ deeds of 
days of other years.’ We had obtained the 
ascendency over our rivals in the one, and it 
therefore became incumbent on us to equal or 
surpass them in the other. Amongst the 
number of those whose smiles proved mag. 
netic, were the pretty Miss S. and her com- 
panion Miss N. Lord George and myself had 
just paid them a morning visit. The window 
of their drawing-room overlooked the main 
street of Ritzbuttle ; and while diligently em- 
ployed in playing the agreeable, I by chance 
looked out, and was surprised by the sudden 
appearance of two mounted dragoons, with 
drawn sabres, dashing down the street, closely 
followed by others. Accosting Lord . George, 
who was busily engaged in conversation with 
Miss S., I asked, ‘ Where have those German 
dragoons come from?’ He did not notice the 
question, and I repeated it. He then turned 
to look ; and his eye glancing on the lengthen- 
ing column, the truth flashed on his mind. 
He sprang on his feet, vehemently exclaiming, 
‘ We are surprised —the French are in the 
town, and we are all taken.’ More appalling 
words never saluted my ears; nor was a de- 
lightful té¢e-a-téte ever more abruptly or dis- 
agreeably interrupted. We sought instant 
safety in flight: he one way, I another. My 
route lay through the garden, terminated by a 
palisade, which I mounted, and then leaped on 
what I took to be dry ground, but which 
proved to be a stagnant ditch, the water of 
which, evaporated by the summer heat, had 
left a residuum, which for consistence and 
odour might be likened to the most unut- 
terable of abominations. I was absolutely so 
enfoncé as to be in danger of suffocation ; but 





by dint of immense exertion I at length suc- 
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ceeded, by the aid of the luxuriant corn which 
grew on the banks, in extricating myself from 
this vileat of durances; and creeping forward, 
I lay down ‘in the midst of the field, listening 
to the clattering of the horses’ hoofs as they 
rang on the pavement; to the shouts of the 
assailants; and the scattered fire of their car- 
bines and pistols, discharged in exchange for 
the fire of our outposts. To describe the train 
of disagreeable thought, nay of miserable feel- 
ing, which occupied my mind at this moment, 
is quite impossible. A more rapid moral tran- 
sition from pleasure to pain, from happiness to 
misery, cannot be imagined. Instead of my 
day-dreams of victory, of glory, and promotion, 
Verdun, or Valenciennes, with its dungeon, 
and a lengthened imprisonment, appeared in 
withering and close perspective. Between me 
and my brig, whose flag I saw gallantly 
waving over the waters of the Elbe, at the 
distance of 2000 yards, was interposed, for 
aught that I knew, an entire French corps 
darmée. It was indeed a blighting sight ; and 
in the bitterness of the moment I was not only 
tempted to curse my own folly, but to anathe- 
matise all womankind, who had thus seduced 
me from my own element, and my own 
quarter-deck, on which I ought to have been 
standing, free and independent. In the midst 
of this bitter reverie the noise subsided, and 
the firing ceased. I ventured to look around 
me. All appeared tranquil. I became some- 
what re-assured; and seeing two men in an 
adjoining field, I ventured to approach them. 
They gave me a plank to cross a stream. I 
asked by signs, and in English turned topsy- 
turvy (which makes no bad German), what 
road the enemy had taken? They motioned 
that they had retreated, and demanded money 
from me at the same instant. Impressed by 
the belief that if we really were masters of 
the place, the men would not have had the 
hardihood to do this, I instantly made off, in- 
tending to skirt the town and gain the landing- 
place. In passing, I heard sounds which I 
thought familiar. I approached one of the 
lanes which traverse the main street, and there 
beheld !—conceive the emotion, if you can, 
with which I beheld !—our own dear, delightful, 
eccentric, and gallant Jacks, armed with pike, 
cutlass, and pistol, going it through the town, 
with all the celerity and animation of a fox- 
chase, in full cry, —‘ Forward, my boys!’ 
* Have at the French rascals!’ * D—n their 
eyes, we'll work them for this!’ * And so we 
will, my brave lads,’ I cried exultingly, burst- 
ing into the midst of them, and joining heart 
‘and soul in the enlivening chorus. My tran- 
sport on this unexpected deliverance was only 
inferior to that of the reprieyed criminal with 
the halter round his neck, and forcibly assured 
me how true it is, that perfectly to enjoy, we 
must first suffer. To account for this sudden 
transformation in the state of my affairs, few 
words will suffice. Intelligence of the enemy’s 
entrance had quickly reached the squadron, 
together with the news that Lord George 
Stuart and Capt, Watts were taken prisoners. 
All the boats were instantly manned and armed, 
and a force of 300 seamen and marines landed 
for their rescue, whom Lord George had the 
pleasure of meeting at the landing place. His 
lordship, in his first flight, was accompanied up 
stairs by the pretty Miss S., who first sug- 
gested an asylum up the chimney, then under 
her bed, and finally in her bed. “King Charles 
the Second, of amorous memory, often declared, 
that when in the midst of the oak, he ‘ would 
not have kissed the bonniest lass in a’ Chris- 
tendom ;° and so, in like manner, had Miss $., 





all lovely as she was, offered to be his lordship’s 
bed companion, at this critical moment, I 
verily believe he would have declined the over- 
ture: He made a better election; for, hap- 
pening to observe a burgher’s dress in one of 
the rooms, he put it on, sallied forth at the 
back door, and reached the landing place just 
in time to put himself at the head of his men, 
whom he was leading in pursuit when I joined, 
and cordially shook him by the hand. It would 
be difficult to say, whether his joy at our 
escape, or his merriment at my appearance, 
was the greatest. An hour before, I had been 
the meet inmate of a lady’s boudoir; and now, 
covered from head to foot with filth and mire, 
I was untouchable, nay almost unapproachable, 
by any human being. Even Jack himself, 
with all his deference for his commander, was 
constrained to chuckle at the grotesqueness of 
my appearance. Heartily did I join in the 
laugh, merrily observing, that my condition 
was a fine illustration of the truism, that 
‘from the sublime to the ridiculous is but a 
step!’ ‘ But what say you, my lord,’ I added, 
‘ to our giving a practical commentary upon it 
to those fellows ?’—pointing to the enemy’s 
cavalry, about sixty in number, whom we saw 
drawn up on an eminence a few miles off. 
The proposition was hardly uttered, when it 
was assented to; Lord George observing, ‘ I 
was just about to ask your opinion upon that 
point.’ A halt was made, provisions were 
sent for, and then off we started in pursuit, 
determined, if possible, to serve out to our 
opponents a double portion of their own 
measure; and pretty well we executed our 
mission. * * * At daylight we all but 
caught every rogue of them napping: twenty 
minutes sooner, and the entire body, of both 
cavalry and infantry, would have been sur- 
prised in their cantonments: as it was, we 
sent them scampering, like the herd of swine 
filled with devils, in treble-quick time. It was 
my lucky lot to bear the most prominent part 
in the affair, With my own hands I struck 
the flag in the battery, after giving them a 
most glorious peppering in our advance, and 
subsequently by unspiking their guns, and 
bringing them to bear upon them in their 
retreat. Wecaptured Mons. Le Murche, the 
leader of the detachment, and his gallant 
charger; and, in twenty-eight hours, from the 
commencement of these detailed events, I was, 
in spite of a severe wound, gaily and trium- 
phantly prancing on that very pavement, and 
on that identical horse, which, with its rider, 
now my prisoner, had placed me in such jeo- 
pardy, and filled me with such consternation.” 

In another letter to his friend, Cap- 
tain Watts says—“ It may with truth be as- 
serted, that a more fortunate measure than 
our attack upon the enemy at Gessendorf, was 
never decided on. We have just assisted in 
rescuing the gallant Duke of Brunswick, with 
his corps of about 1800 men, from the most 
perilous condition. Excluded by Buonaparte 
from the terms of his late treaty with Austria, 
with which he had been acting as a partisan, 
he determined, rather than tamely submit to 
the despot, to attempt his retreat from the 
very heart of Germany, surrounded by enemies. 
In pursuance of this determination, he was 
forced to fight a battle every day, in one of 
which he captured 1200 prisoners: he stormed 
two towns which barred his progress; laid 
Leipsic itself under contribution; and finally 
arrived, closely pursued, on the banks of the 
Weser, four days after our defeat and dis- 
persion of the enemy. By the flight of their 
armed vessels, and the destruction of their 





battery, the river, upon which he embarked 
his men in small coasters, was left open, and 
he, by these means, made his way down to us, 
without further hindrance or molestation.” 

We have only room for one more extract of 
this highly interesting correspondence. ‘“* When 
I got on board the Mosquito, I was told by 
Captain Goate, that the Duke had just arrived, 
and that he would introduce me to him, 
adding, ‘ See, here he comes!’ * What?’ I 
asked, in unfeigned astonishment, ‘ can that 
be the Duke of Brunswick?’ looking at a 
slight advancing figure, about five feet five 
inches high, with a  sun-burnt countenance 
and light moustaches. He had a small fora. 
ging cap on his head, which, on my being 
introduced to him, he most courteously doffed. 
He was without his black jacket (the costume 
of his corps), his waistcoat thrown open, shirt- 
collar loose, throat bare, and wrists unbuttoned ; 
presenting altogether a figure so unheroic, 
that I took him for one of the humblest of his 
followers. Having conversed in French with 
him for a short time, he expressed a wish to 
repose himself. Captain Goate naturally offered 
to escort him to his cabin; but this he de. 
clined. Simply asking for a flag, in which he 
enveloped himself, he lay down on the deck, 
between two guns, with his cap for a pillow 
upon one of the quoins. Perhaps no indi- 
vidual since the days of Swedish Charles ever 
endeared himself so greatly by his simplicity of 
manner, and rigid self-denial, as this gallant 
and persevering prince. Practising every ab- 
stinence, exposing himself to every hardship, 
braving every danger, and participating in 
every triumph, he is idolised by his followers, 
all of whom speak of him with rapture and 
enthusiasm.” 

Our next extract exhibits the exploits of Capt. 
Coghlan, commonly called “ Intrepid Jerry,” 
and which his introduction into the navy seems 
well to justify. The Dutton East Indiaman 
was wrecked in 1796. 

‘* During the height of the storm, and before 
boats of any description could venture out to 
her assistance, Mr. Coghlan, then scarcely six- 
teen years of age, plunged into the sea with a 
rope tied round his body, and succeeded in 
catching hold of two men, whom he conducted 
safely to the shore. After saving several lives 
in a similar manner, and at the imminent risk of 
being himself beaten to pieces against the rocks, 
Mr. Coghlan’s strength failed him,— but not 
so his spirit. Perceiving that the wind had in 
some measure decreased, he then hastened to 
the Barbican at Plymouth, obtained a beat, 
with several volunteers, and instantly pro- 
ceeded to the wreck, from whence many per- 
sons were taken, and conveyed to different 
pilot vessels which had begun to approach the 
citadel. It is supposed that, by Mr. Coghlan’s 
exertions on this occasion, not less than fifty 
men were rescued from a watery grave, before 
a single boat from any of the men-of-war dared 
venture to his assistance, —so terrible was the 
state of the weather. Mr. Coghlan’s heroic 
bebaviour was fortunately witnessed by Sir 
Edward Pellew, now Viscount Exmouth, who 
soon afterwards offered him his patronage if he 
would consent to enter the navy.” 

In 1800 he was a lieutenant. At the com- 
mencement of an action with a French ship, its 
commander, Mons. Pointe, hailed le Renard 
(commanded by our hero) and ordered her to 
* strike ;’ upon hearing which Captain Coghlan 
took his trumpet, and coolly replied, “ Ay! 
I’ll strike, and d——<d hard too, my lad, di- 
rectly ;” and amply fulfilled his promise. 

* On the 11th Oct. following, Capt. Coghlan 
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captured la Bellone, privateer, of four guns 
and fifty men; and on the 28th May, 1806, 
la Diligente, a national brig, hauled down her 
colours to le Renard, without attempting the 
least resistance, although mounting fourteen 
long 6-pounders and two brass 36-pounder car- 
ronades, with a complement of 125men. When 
taken on board le Renard, the French com- 
mander, Mons. Vincent Thévenard, was struck 
with the smallness of that vessel, and, with 
much sang froid, he requested permission to 
return to his late brig, that he might try his 
skill in fight ; which, of course, Captain Cogh- 
lan laughed at. He then, with equal gravity, 
solicited a certificate, stating that he had not 
acted cowardly. Captain Coghlan replied — 
* No, I cannot do that; but I will give you 
one that shall specify you have acted pru- 
dently !?” 

With this characteristic touch we must cast 
anchor, though not without the intention of 
another sail with our friend Lieut. Marshall. 
Recollections of Travels in the East, forming a 

Continuation of Letters from the East. By 

John Carne, Esq. Post 8vo. pp. 348. 

London, 1830. Colburn and Bentley. 

Tue Letters from the East, to which this 
volume is a sequel, were justly popular ; for 
the author is not only an amiable, but an intel- 
ligent man, one who has seen a good deal of 
various countries, and a very pleasing writer. 
The new proof of his capacity and talent now 
before us consists of recollections of Syrian and 
Egyptian travel. He has visited the hill coun- 
try of Juda, Tiberias, Galilee, the Jordan, 
Ajalon, and many a sacred spot; and, as it 
seems, partly from his own observations, and 
partly from what he has heard from others, 
produced the work to which we now wish to 
direct public attention. Not so eloquent as 
Chateaubriand, there is much grace in Mr. 
Carne’s sketches ; and, throughout the whole, 
a gentle and good feeling, which renders his 
book very agreeable. We begin our quotations 
with even an offensive scene at Mount Carmel, 
to shew how these qualities prevail. 

“* It is one of the unhappy features of this 
land, that the richest feasts of the memory and 
fancy are often followed by the pressure of 
real evils. It was in vain to think of regaining 
our quarters on the sea-shore that night; we 
were at too great a distance: and we thought 
with regret of our comfortable quarters in the 
home of the Syrian, when we entered and 
looked around on the squalid hut, and its law- 
less inmates, where we were doomed to repose 
till morn. The cavern of the Kamschatdale 
had been quite as cleanly, and far more roomy, 
with the advantage also of a blazing fire, which 
we could not enjoy here. The night wind 
that entered through the open door was chill, 
and the rain now fell heavily without. We 
had wound our way, with some difficulty, in the 
dark, beside deep pools of water and pits on 
each side, ere we entered the hut, the only 
habitation the uncivil Arabs would give us. 
It consisted but of one long low apartment, 
excessively narrow; one half of its scanty 
width was occupied by a divan, formed of a 
raised earthen seat, of four or five feet high, 
without any covering. On this indulgent place 
we ascended, in order to have a part of the 
chamber exclusively to ourselves, and to escape 
from the rude and annoying crowd of natives 
who now thronged into the hut, and squatted 
themselves forthwith on the floor, pipe in 
hand. The clouds of smoke that slowly rose 
from their dark lips soon completely filled the 
apartment, and formed a dense shroud, through 














which the line of Arabs who sat beneath, 
closely wedged against the wall, could be but 
dimly seen. In fact, we were almost blinded, 
and there was no remedy for the evil. Michelle 
made several attempts to light a fire on the 
wretched earthen floor, in order to boil a little 
tea for our supper, and at last succeeded; for 
we had been dinnerless during the day’s pro- 
gress. But unfortunately we found, to our 
dismay, that our stock of tea, which had been a 
real treasure during the journey, was entirely 
destroyed in the attempt to cross the river 
Kishon. It was our only hope; and Bruce’s 
Arabs, in the desert of Sennaar, never grasped 
their leathern bottles with more despairing 
eagerness to drain the last drop of water, than 
we strove to find amidst the wet, tasteless, 
and sodden leaves, a sufficient portion to fur- 
nish forth our evening’s refreshment. But it 
was in vain; and a piece of dry bread was our 
only solace. The senses, in truth, were wholl 

in fault here: the din of barbarous Arabic 
was enough to deafen us; and had the night 
blasts entered the open door with sweeping 
fury, it would have been a mercy in freeing us 
for a moment from the poisonous clouds of 
smoke. The fellows were insolent and rude, 
and, by their behaviour and discourse, had pro. 
bably never seen a Christian lodged within 
their hamlet before. We had not expected, in 
the region of Carmel, to find a spot so unwel- 
come and insecure ; for my knife and fork, the 
companions of many a wild journey, soon be- 
came a prey to their cupidity; and it was 
uncertain whether our remaining effects would 
not quickly follow. In fact, we were com- 
pletely in their power; and they might have 
turned us out at night, had they so chosen, 
amidst the darkness, as desolate as was ever a 
martyr of old, pursued into these solitudes by 
the hand of persecution. The sheich, who 
might have kept his people in better order, 
was seated in the midst, with his long dirty 
pipe, and dingy white cloak and turban, as 
noisy and troublesome as the rest: his reign 
must have been but a sorry and confined one, 
for the hamlet consisted but of eight or ten 
huts, wretchedly built, and situated on a barren 
and shelterless part of the hill. On a sudden 
the sweet sound of a pipe was heard without, 
and the Arabs requested to send for the mu- 
sician, who quickly after entered very willingly, 
and, for the prospect of a reward, began to 
exercise his powers, much to his hearers’ satis- 
faction. He was a youth of the hamlet, the 
only one probably who had any peculiar skill 
in the way of music. Its effect, in this case, 
was certainly very pleasing, for it reduced our 
wild audience to instant and entire silence. 
Puffing the coarse tobacco from their mouths, 
and fixing their dark eyes on the musician, 
who was mounted beside us on the rude divan, 
they sat moveless against the wall, and the 
fearful discordance of tongues was over. The 
former played several wild and sweet airs on 
his pipe ; for this simple instrument is an in- 
mate of every Arab village or cottage in the 
land. As the daily employment of a great 
part of these peasants is in tending their flocks 
of sheep, or tilling their scanty fields, the pipe 
is carried with them to beguile their labour, as 
well as to cheer them in the evening hours 
after their return. It had now become late; 
we paid the musician, and let him depart, in 
the hope that the audience would depart also ; 
but this was not yet to be: they lingered and 
smoked, as if their pipes were as interminable 
as the Turk’s magic mahmoudi, which, as soon 
as spent, instantly left another in his eager 
hand, We lay down, however, at last, on our 





earthen bed, unable to keep our eyes uticlosed 
any longer, and soon fell asleep. The first 
break of morning was most welcome, and we 
quickly prepared to depart, after accepting a 
little milk for breakfast, and paying the sheich 
a good price for his miserable lodging. The 
rain still fell, and the mountain paths were 
almost impassable: leading our horses, we 
walked for some way along the declivities, and 
turned our backs with joy on our wretched 
resting-place. It was a sad and revolting pic- 
ture of human nature: even in this remote 
and secluded hamlet, in a land where every 
man’s hand was often against his fellow, 
sensual vice entered in its most repulsive form. 
The idea that solitude and distance from the 
contagion of mixed society and crowded towns, 
is favourable to purity of feeling and conduct, 
is contradicted by the state of things in most 
of the villages of the East. . ” ws 

*¢ The remains of monasteries scattered in 
different parts often excited surprise that no 
zealous priest or pilgrim ever had the taste or 
enthusiasm to fix his residence on the mount 
of Tabor. While standing on its summit, 
during a previous part of the journey, we could 
not help remarking, what an enviable site it 
was for the residence of a recluse; and that in 
a cottage on such a spot, it would be easy to 
pass weeks and months without ennui; the 
objects over which it looked were so strange 
and various. On an eminence at some distance 
were the few poor cottages of the decayed vil- 
lage of Nain, at whose gate ‘ was carried out 
the only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow.’ Yet even a cluster of rude cottages, 
inhabited by people the very reverse of all with 
which the imagination would have tenanted 
them, are invaluable, as they give an identity 
to the spot. From the situation of the village, 
on the declivity of the mountain, the scene of 
the miracle must have been rendered more 
striking, as the funeral procession passed slowly 
out of the gate down the steep, on the bold 
breast of which the remains of the place now 
stand. The inhabitants are between one and 
two hundred in number. And not ‘very far 
from this village a spot was pointed out to us, 
that harmonised little with the softness or the 
associations of the scene—the village of Endor, 
where the sorceress dwelt who foretold the 
ruin of Saul and his family. A writer of ro. 
mance would have fixed her residence amidst 
savage wilds, and all the terrors of Nature, 
rather than on the banks of a lovely stream, in 
the midst of luxuriant pastures and richly cul- 
tivated fields.” 

Among the characteristics of the Jews we 
select the following : 

“ There is one quality in which, like his 
ancestors, the Jew is by no means deficient, 
namely, in a proper taste and apprehension of 
the excellencies of wine. Does the stranger 
desire light wine, of fine quality, white or red, 
such as grows in the territory of Judea, or 
does he prefer the more potent and exquisite 
produce of Lebanon, they can both be procured 
at short notice ; but it must be done secretly, 
otherwise the Turk would seize the hoard ; 
and if he did not denounce the vender, would 
insist on sharing his cellar with him. The 
white wine of Jerusalem, as it is called, is of 
very good flavour, though rather sharp.” 

At Jerusalem, also, the author says— 

“Among the ceremonies observed at the 
feast of Easter, that of washing the pilgrims’ 
feet was one of the most curious. It took 
place in the evening, in the chapel of the con- 
vent. The superior had been dead some 
months, but his substitute officiated in his 
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stead: the number of candidates was much 
fewer than on former occasions—for this year 
the Armenians formed the most numerous 
party, the Catholics and Greeks hesitating to 
journey so far, on account of the perilous times. 
The pilgrims, of all ranks, were arranged in 
the church, each seated in a chair, with a 
small white cap on his head, his feet bare, and 
his countenance moulded into a state of devout 
expectation. The superior having exchanged 
the dirty rope with which he is generally 
girded for one of silk, from which a white 
towel is suspended, kneels down on a small 
footstool of white silk, and seizing the foot of 
the pilgrim, covered with the dust of so many 
memorable places, plunges it into a vessel of 
warm water. In this operation he is aided by 
two or three monks, who kneel on the cold 
pavement on each side of him. Mumblings 
and blessings are muttered all the time, in a 
low tone, by the superior’s lips, and in 
higher cadence by those of the zealous assist- 
ants, the pilgrims at the same time keeping up 
a kind of recitative in all possible keys. Most 
of these men had a sun-burnt, worn, and 
anxious appearance, as if they felt the enter- 
prise in which they were engaged to be the 
most awful and important event of their lives— 
on which even the brightness of their future 
state in a great measure depended. In truth, 
it was a great undertaking to many of them, 
whose wives and families were at that moment 
in Spain, Russia, or Denmark, whither they 
must wend their weary way back again. This 
ceremony tends to exalt the poor devotee in 
his own estimation; for the superior having 
washed and carefully wiped the feet, kisses 
them ardently, and pronounces a benediction 
on their owner. Then all the monks of the 
convent come and kneel on the pavement, and 
press their lips also on the feet of the happy 
and enviable man. Then followed an excel- 
lent supper, in which the priests waited most 
attentively on their visiters: the table of the 
refectory was on this occasion particularly 
abundant, and the good wine was not spared. 
Cheerfulness and sociality quickly succeeded 
the dull ceremony; it was difficult to say 
whether the tongue of priest or pilgrim went 
the fastest. Many a tale was told, and hard- 
ship recounted, on one hand, and vigil and 
marvel related on the other,—till peril, priva- 
tion, and distance, seemed to disappear from 
the thoughts of both. The most interesting 
hour was that, however, in which the marble 
pavement of the rotunda was covered with the 
crowd of devoted admirers. The light that 
was cast below was very brilliant, and shewed 
this concourse of wanderers from many na- 
tions, mingled with priests, monks, Turks, 
Arabs, and Syrians. The shewy dresses and 
weapons of the Osmanli, his calm and serene 
features and moveless attitude, were contrasted 
with the impassioned expression and lively 
gestures of those around, in their poor and 
religious garments. The women also of the 
different persuasions were there, all dressed in 
white ; the looks of some bent on the ground, 
and the eyes of others wandering curiously on 
the various and animated scene. This was 
the hour of monkish triumph, as well as that 
of relics, flowers, and incensed objects of all 
kinds. Some drew nigh with rapid and eager 
footsteps, and with the air of men who were 
conscious that the end of their toils was before 
them. It was easy to see that others hesi- 
tated long ere they ascended the three marble 
steps, that seemed like barriers between them 
and their long-cherished hope. They knelt 
on the pavement, and turned an imploring 
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eye, not on the priest, for the priest was no- 
thing here, but on the sacred chambers within, 
where the light fell, and whence hushed 
sounds issued; the slender pillar met their 
eye at the entrance, that marked the spot 
where the stone of the sepulchre was rolled 
away for ever. It would have been cruel to 
break on the blest illusion that then filled the 
minds of these people; it had been better to 
bid their necks bow to the cimetar, thay tell 
them that this bright entrance had no resist- 
less charm for guilt, no balm for remorse. 
One old man, whose hair and beard were 
white, and who seemed to have come from a 
very distant home, was observed to bend long 
beside the first marble step that conducted 
within. Numerous votaries passed him of 
both sexes, and one of the priests came and 
whispered in his ear some words of encourage- 
ment; but the old man still lingered, as if a 
long life of crime had then risen before him, 
or he doubted there could be mercy at so late 
an hour as this. It was not alittle interesting 
to observe how changed were the looks and 
gestures of many of the people when they 
issued forth from the interior of the chamber. 
A triumphant smile was on the features of 
some, perhaps of more sanguine and buoyant 
spirits: the deep and settled dejection with 
which others had entered gave place to hope 
and serenity ; the step was quick, the hands 
unclasped, and the eye no longer bent doubt- 
fully on the floor. Mingled with these were 
very many who blended devotion and interest 
together in the strangest way: rogues in 
grain, on whose mind past things sat a little 
uneasy, but who had no idea of even coming 
here without making it turn to some future 
account. While their hands were clasped in 
exceeding sorrow, and their eyes uplifted, they 
held, fast clenched, many a pleasant and secret 
article of barter, that was to be embalmed by 
the same devotions and hallowed by the same 
rites as those by which their crooked spirits 
were to be purified.” 

Having said so much of Syria, we refrain 
from accompanying Mr. Carne through the 
last half of his volume, which relates to Egypt; 
but we are sure the reader will be gratified by 
its perusal. 

Times Telescope, for the Year 1830. London, 

Sherwood and Co. 
WE have always had a good word to say of 
this useful and respectable Annual, which, 
though not so fine as its later competitors, 
may boast of being more varied, and not less 
applicable to the passing affairs of life. We 
observe that some change has occurred in the 
editorship, with a feeling of regret; for how- 
ever able the new director may be, we had 
much respect for the assiduity and talent of 
his predecessor. In the present volume we 
also observe, that our own very intelligent and 
zealous co-adjutor, who has long written the 
papers on celestial phenomena in the Literary 
Gazette, is the contributor of the whole portion 
devoted to astronomical science; and we are 
sure it could not be in fitter hands. The 
almanac division, the biographical and chro, 
nological sketches, the naturalist’s diary, and 
the wood-cuts, &c. &c. are all deserving of 
praise, as a few miscellaneous extracts may 
serve to shew. 

In January it is stated : “ The following letter 
from M. Fintelmann, of Potsdam, to Mr. Lou- 
don, will shew how the Prussians amuse them. 
selves at this season of the year, and keep up 
an appearance of a perpetual summer even 











throughout the winter.‘ Winter gardens, as 


far as I know, exist no where else but in 
Prussia. In Potsdam we have only one, that 
of M. Voigt, very good and very highly kept ; 
but at Berlin there are four, M. Teichmann’s 
in the Thiergarten, Faust’s and George’s both 
within the town walls, and Moeve’s on the 
Potsdam road. The original of these gardens 
was established by M. Bouché soon after the 
time of the general peace; but his garden is 
now quite neglected ; and the leading establish. 
ment, ever since 1818, has been M. Teich. 
mann’s. These gardens are simply large green. 
houses, or what would be called in England 
orangeries, with paved floors, a lofty ceiling 
plastered like that of a room, and upright 
windows in front. The air is heated by stoves, 
which are supplied with fuel from behind. On 
the floor are placed here and there large orange. 
trees, myrtles, and various New Holland plants 
in boxes. The plants are mostly such as have 
a single stem of at least three or four feet in 
height, and round the stem and over the boxes 
a table is formed by properly contrived boards, 
so that the tree appears to be growing out of 
the centre of the table. These tables, which 
are sometimes round and sometimes square, 
are for the use of guests, either to take refresh. 
ments, or for pamphlets and newspapers. Some. 
times on each table there is a circle of hand- 
some odoriferous plants, such as hyacinths, 
narcissuses, mignonette, &c. in pots, round 
the stem of the plant; in other cases, there is 
no table, but the box is covered with handsome 
flowering plants; and in some parts of the 
floor, one handsome tree in the middle is sur. 
rounded by several smaller trees and plants, so 
as to form a mass, or clumps of verdure and 
flowers, such as we see in pleasure-grounds. 
The flowers which are generally found in 
these winter gardens throughout the winter 
are hyacinths, narcissuses, ranunculuses, tulips, 
crocuses, roses, heaths, camellias, acacias, epa- 
crises, correas, &c. There are also various 
climbers, curious or showy stove plants, pine 
apples in fruit, cactuses, &c., and sometimes 
even fruit-trees, the latter both in flower and 
in fruit. The proprietors of these gardens 
have generally small forcing stoves, for the 
purpose of bringing forward and keeping up 
their supplies. It is almost needless to say, 
that in these gardens or orangeries there are 
plenty of seats, and small movable tables, and 
generally music, a reciter of poetry, a reader, a 
lecturer, or some other person or party to sup- 
ply vocal or intellectual entertainment ; short 
plays have even been acted in them on the 
Sundays. In the evening the whole is illu. 
minated, and on certain days of the week the 
music and illuminations are on a grander scale. 
In some of these orangeries also there are sepa- 
rate saloons with billiards, for ladies who object 
to the smoke of tobacco, for card playing, and 
for select parties. If you enter these gardens 
in the morning part of the day during the win- 
ter season, you will find old gentlemen with 
spectacles reading the newspapers, taking cho- 
colate, and talking politics; after three o’clock 
you see ladies and gentlemen, and people of 
every description, sitting among the trees, talk. 
ing or reading, and smoking, and with punch, 
grog, coffee, beer, and wine, before them. In 
the saloon you will see those gentlemen and 
ladies who cannot bear tobacco; and I ought 
to mention, that in some orangeries smoking 
tobacco is not allowed, and in others it is only 
permitted till a certain time in the day. When 
the audience leaves the theatre in the evening, 
you will find in M. Faust’s garden a great 
number of well-dressed people of both sexes, 





who look in there before they go home, to see 
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the beauty of vegetation when brilliantly illu- 
minated by artificial light, and to talk of the 
play and the players. I saw no garden in 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, that I could 
compare to these winter gardens; they appear 
to me very suitable to a capital town, though I 
do not think they would be much frequented 
by the people of London, who have not the 
same taste, nor the same leisure, for these 
kinds of amusements that the Berlin people 
have.” 

Jan. 29.—King George the Fourth’s accession. 

‘“* There is a prediction preserved by the 
monkish annalists, which is said to have been 
delivered in the time of William the Con- 
queror, as an anathema, or curse; signifying, 
that no more than three monarchs should ever 
reign over this kingdom without some violent 
interruption. His present Majesty, by his ac- 
cession, was the first that broke the spell, as 
the following will clearly shew. William I. 
William II. Henry I. Interrupted by the 
usurpation of Stephen.—Henry II. Richard I. 
John. Interrupted by the usurpation of Louis 
the Dauphin.—Henry III. Edward I. Edward 
II. Interrupted by the abdication and murder 
of Edward I].—Edward III. Richard II. In. 
terrupted by the deposition of Richard II.— 
Henry IV. Henry V. Richard III. Inter- 
rupied by the usurpation of Henry Rich- 
mond.—Henry VII. Henry VIII. Edward VI. 
Interrupted by the election of Lady Jane Grey, 
and making King Henry’s daughters illegiti- 
mate.—Mary I. Elizabeth. A foreign king 
called to the crown.—James I. Charles I. 
Interrupted by the Commonwealth.— Charles 
II. James II. Interrupted by the abdication 
of James, and election of a foreigner.—Wil- 
liam III. Anne. Interrupted by Parliament 
7 a foreigner.—George I. If. III. 


March 21. Mid-lent.—‘* On this day at Se- 
ville there is a usage, evidently the remains 
of an old custom. Children of all ranks, poor 
and gentle, appear in the streets fantastically 
dressed, somewhat like English chimney-sweep- 
ers on May-day, with caps of gilt and coloured 
paper, and coats made of the crusade bulls of 
the preceding year. During the whole day they 
make an incessant din with drums and rattles, 
and cry, ‘ Saw down the old woman.’ At 
midnight, the parties of the commonalty parade 
the streets, knock at every door, repeat the 
same cries, and conclude by sawing in two the 
figure of an old woman, representing Lent. 
This division is emblematical of Mid-Lent.”’ 

** April 4.-St. Ambrose. He was born at 
Arles, in France, about 333, and in 374 was 
chosen bishop of Milan: he was violently 
opposed to the Arians; and died this day, in 
397. The celebrated hymn Te Deum, which 
is still performed on all great occasions in 
Catholic countries, was composed by St. Am- 
brose when he baptized St. Augustine.” 

As the poetry is mostly selected, the fore- 
going must suffice for our peep through Time’s 
Telescope. 





Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. IT. 
Maritime and Inland Discovery, Vol. I. 
THE very judicious prospectus of this Cyclope- 
dia, which has been for some time before the 
public, is well calculated to excite a consider- 
able interest in the volumes as they severally 
make their appearance. Among the contri- 
butors, we may repeat, are reckoned some of 
the most celebrated names in literature and 
science ; and the view of Dr. Lardner as to the 
character of the works—of which, notwith- 
standing the teeming fecundity of the press, the 








public still stands in need—is full of good sense 
and originality. He certainly deserves well of 
the community, not only for sketching the ar- 
rangement of the whole plan in so able a man- 
ner, but also in a still greater degree for his 
successful labours in securing such a combina- 
tion of learning and ability. 

The second volume of the series, being the 
first of the History of Geographical Discoveries, 
we have just perused, with more than ordinary 
pleasure. Among the subjects enumerated in the 
prospectus, this appeared to be one having a fair 
chance of popularity, but one, at the same time, 
very difficult to treat in such a way as to satisfy 
the judicious reader. Voyages and travels form 
a large item in our national library; they are 
decidedly the national taste, as might be ex- 
pected among a great commercial people, whose 
commerce and correspondence extend to every 
quarter of the globe. Yet there has not hereto- 
fore existed in our language any connected and 
general view of this kind, within a moderate 
compass, of the progressive steps by which man- 
kind have obtained a knowledge of the world, 
or, in other words, of the succession of dis- 
coveries brought about by war, commerce, or 
curiosity, by which the nations of the earth 
have gradually become acquainted with one an- 
other. 

It is evident that the execution of such a 
task was a far more difficult matter than the 
drawing up of the history of any particular 
nation, or the sketching the outlines of any 
single science, whose truths are mathematically 
connected in the writer’s judgment. Even the 
best informed must have had to seek for the 
materials, and to harmonise and arrange the 
details of a subject so widely ramified through 
every age and nation. 

The volume before us is deserving of the 
highest praise on every account. It displays a 
great extent of accurate learning —is ar- 
ranged with considerable judgment — abounds 
with acute views on many of the important 
questions it discusses—and the whole is en- 
livened by a spirited, often playful, always 
clear and nervous style. The first book 
treats of the geographical discoveries of the 
Greeks and Romans; and while perusing it 
we have frequently had occasion to admire 
the ingenuity and happy shrewdness of conjec- 
ture by which the author is often able to elu- 
cidate the difficulties of ancient writers. The 
expedition of Alexander the Great into India, 
and the navigation of the Persian Gulf by his 
commands, are described with animation, and 
with a juster appreciation of that great con- 
queror’s real character than is usually to be 
found even in works of critical history. The 
hero on whom Pope rashly confers the title of 
*¢ Macedonia’s madman,” was no less distin- 
guished for his profound and comprehensive 
views of policy than for his boldness and ambi- 
tion. Few have ever figured so conspicuously 
in the great drama of history whose success 
depended in a less degree on chance. The 
chapter on Ptolemy and the first intercourse 
between the Romans and Chinese is highly 
interesting; but the part which strikes us 
as most curious is the attempt to prove a 
connexion between the mythical traditions of 
the Greeks and Hindoos relating to the ex- 
istence of an elysium or western paradise. 
The Hindoo legends, it appears, make fre- 
quent mention of a white island in the west, 
which they suppose to be the Is’pura, or abode 
of the gods: it is also said to be a trikhetra, or 
three-peeked island, from its containing the 
mountain thrones of Brahmah, Siva, and 
Vishnu. From this latter tradition, our au- 








thor concludes that the Greeks gave the name 
Trinacrin to Sicily and other islands; and al. 
though he here expresses himself with a reserve 
approaching to obscurity, we are disposed to 
think a good deal of that opinion. But it is 
time to let him speak for himself. 

** The Chinese philosopher, Confucius, taught 
that paradise is in the West; the same belief 
prevails in Thibet, and in all the countries 
professing the religion of Buddha or Fo. The 
Jews expected from the West the establishment 
of their new kingdom; it is not extraordinary, 
therefore, that the nations of Europe, whose 
languages bear positive evidence of a derivation 
from the same family of mankind as the Hin- 
doos, should retain in popular superstition the 
same opinion, couched uniformly in similar ex- 
pressions. Wherever the Indo-Teutonic na- 
tions, as they are called, have fixed themselves, 
we find white islands still looming in the West, 
and surrounded by white seas. Thus, to the 
westward of the Samoyeds, adjoining the 
Northern Ocean, is a white sea, so named, 
perhaps, in the first instance, by the Jots, a 
race of giants, as tradition testifies, of kindred 
origin with the Scandinavian Asi. They were 
totally exterminated by pestilence and famine. 
The Caspian has been always called the White 
Sea by the nations inhabiting its eastern shores, 
and it bears among them at present the Turk. 
ish name Akdingis, which has that auspicious 
signification. The Turks also, from their first 
entrance into Asia Minor, gave the name of 
White Sea to the gean. The word Baltic, 
likewise, in the Lithuanian tongue, signifies 
the white sea; and it deserves to be remarked, 
that the Sarmatian nations, while occupying a 
position between it and the Euxine, gave to 
the latter the natural correlative name of Mor- 
mori, or the Black Sea. This designation has 
been subsequently translated and adopted by 
other European nations, as well as by the 
Turks; the original Sclavonian expression being 
at present confined to the Propontis, or, as it is 
corruptly called, the Sea of Marmara.” 

*¢ The persuasion that the dwelling-place of 
happiness is in the West, may have exercised 
an important influence on the early migrations 
of mankind. The existence and the wide dif. 
fusion of such an opinion are clearly established ; 
nor is there any reason to believe that it was 
grounded in positive tradition. But then it 
will be asked, why was Paradise supposed to 
be in the West? An answer to this question 
may be found in the constitution of the human 
being, who is always more disposed to receive 
profound impressions at the hour when the 
natural day is coming to a close, and contem- 
plates with the finest sensibilities that most 
glorious of celestial phenomena, the setting 
sun. The Hindoos retain to the present day 
their old belief. The chalk with which the 
Brahmins mark their foreheads is from the 
west: they even pretend that it is brought 
over land from Britain. Yogees, followed by 
their trains of pilgrims, have attempted in 
modern times to reach the Hyperborean re- 
gions across Europe, and have even advanced 
as far as Russia; but the importunate curio- 
sity by which they were assailed effectually 
subdued in every instance their piety and cou- 
rage. In the west the primitive tradition is 
still remembered. The lakes and seas of Scot- 
land and of Ireland have all their floating and 
holy islands. The Inis Wen, or white island 
of the Gaels, and the Ynys y Cedeirn, or is- 
land of the mighty ones of the Welsh, are 
still objects of hope and veneration. The most 
westerly group of the Hebrides, the Flannan 
islands, which are devoutly believed to be seven 
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in number, and are even laid down as seven in; they dwell in their distinct families and com- 
our maps, though only six are visible to the| munities, and still maintain, though some- 
eyes of the sceptical, are said to have the virtue | times long and utterly unconnected with each 
of disposing to prayer and religious meditation | other, the principle of national unity. Jews 
all who land upon them. The Arran isiands, | in the indelible features of the countenance, in 
on the west of Ireland, are entitled the isles of | mental character, in customs, usages, and laws, 
the living, that is to say, of those who have|in language and literature, above all in reli- 
returned to life; but the language of this ge-| gion; in the recollections of the past, and in 
neral superstition was carried far beyond the|the hopes of the future; with ready pliancy 
shores of Europe. It is found among the In-|they accommodate themselves to every soil, 
dians of North America, who fervently believe | every climate, every gradation of manners and 
in the existence of a land of happiness in the | civilisation, every form of government; with 
west, beyond the ocean ; but whether it belongs | inflexible pertinacity they practise their an- 
to them originally, or was introduced among} cient usages—circumcision, abstinence from 
them by the Scandinavian adventurers of the| unclean meats, eating no animal food which 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, it is impossible} has not been killed by a Jew, rarely inter- 
marry, except among each other, observe the 
fasts and festivals of their church, and assemble 
wherever they are numerous enough, or dare 
do so, in their synagogues for public worship. 
Denizens every where, rarely citizens ; even in 
the countries in which they have been the 
longest and most firmly established, they ap- 
pear, to a certain degree, strangers or s0- 
journers ; they dwell apart, though mingling 
with their neighbours in many of the affairs of 
For common purposes they adopt the 
language of the country they inhabit; but the 


to determine.” 

From the second book, which treats of the 
geography of the Arabians, we find it difficult 
to select ; but did our limits permit, we should 
be glad to extract the travels of Ibn Batuta, 
who, as our author justly remarks, ‘* may be 
numbered among the most remarkable travel- 
lers of any age or country.”” We refuse our- 
selves, however, with less regret, the satisfac- 
tion of quoting a few pages from the History of 
Maritime and Inland Discovery, from the con- 
viction that the volume itself will soon be in 
the hands of most of our readers. In conclu- 
sion, we cannot help observing, that if Dr. 
Lardner’s Cyclopedia be continued as it has 
been begun, and the future volumes unite as 
much depth and elegance, as much amusement 
and valuable instruction, as the one now before 
us, this publication will almost constitute an 
epoch in the history of our popular literature. 








The Family Library, No. 1X. History of the 
Jews, 3d Vol. pp. 431. J. Murray. 

In this volume Mr. Milman concludes his ex- 
tremely interesting History of the Jews, pre- 
facing it with a defence against some allega- 
tions brought against him by newspaper critics 
and controversialists. Of the mistaken views 
attributed to him we took no notice, because 
we are convinced that no work of the kind can 
escape censure, where so many different doc- 
trines are maintained by so mapy different 
men; and we consider it to be our business 
rather to speak to general character than to 
attempt the reconciliation of conflicting opi- 
nions. It is a huge waste of ink; and we 
really do not remember one instance of convic- 
tion following. We therefore proceed in our 
usual fashion, unseduced by the untempting spi- 
rit of theological disputation. Nearly the first 
hundred pages are occupied with the concluding 
events of the siege and destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by Titus. They are replete with fearful 
and bloody variety ; but we take up the au- 
thor in his later remarks, for our examples of 
his clear and powerful style. 
“ The political existence of the Jewish na- 
tion was annihilated ; it was never again recog- 
nised as one of the states or kingdoms of the 
world. Judea was sentenced to be portioned 
out to strangers—the capital was destroyed— 
the temple demolished—the royal house almost 
extinct—the high-priesthood buried under the 
ruins of the temple. Our history has lost, as 
it were, its centre of unity ; we have to tracea 
despised and obscure race in almost every re- 
gion of the world ; and connect, as we can, the 
loose and scattered details of their story. * * * 
We must wander over the whole face of the 
habitable globe to gather the scanty traditions 
which mark the existence of the Jewish peo- 
ple among the different states of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, where, refusing still to mingle 


Hebrew remains the national tongue, in which 
their holy books are read, and their religious 
services conducted: it is their literary and 
sacred language, as Latin was that of the 
Christian church in the dark ages. The his- 
tory of the modern Jews may be comprehended 
under three heads:—Ist, Their literature ; 
which, in fact, is nearly the same with that of 
their law and their religion,—the great mass of 
their writings being entirely devoted to those 
subjects. 2d. Their persecutions. 3d. Their 
industry. With regard to the first point, it 
would not be consistent with the popular cha- 
racter of our work to enter into it, further 
than as it has influenced the character and cir- 
cumstances of the nation. The second will be 
too often forced upon our notice. At one 
period the history of the Jews is written, as it 
were, in their blood: they shew no signs of 
life but in their cries of agony; they only 
appear in the annals of the world to be op- 
pressed, robbed, persecuted, and massacred. 
Yet still patient and indefatigable, they pur- 
sue, under every disadvantage, the steady 
course of industry. Wherever they have been 
allowed to dwell unmolested, or still more in 
honour and respect, they have added largely to 
the stock of national wealth, cultivation, and 
comfort. Where, as has been more usually the 
case, they have been barely tolerated ; where 
they have been considered, in public estima- 
tion, the basest of the base—the very outcasts 
and refuse of mankind—they have gone on ac- 
cumulating those treasures which they dared 
not betray or enjoy; in the most barbarous 
periods they kept up the only traffic and com- 
munication which subsisted between: distant 
countries ; like hardy and adventurous miners, 
they were always at work under the surface of 
society, slowly winning their way to opulence. 
Perpetually plundered, yet always wealthy ; 
massacred by thousands, yet springing up 
again from their undying stock, the Jews ap- 
pear at all times and in all regions ; their per- 
petuity, their national immortality, is at once 
the most curious problem to the political in- 
quirer—to the religious man a subject of pro- 
found and awful admiration.” 

Passing by the able discussion of these mat- 
ters, and vivid descriptions of the condition of 


of one of the false Messiahs who have risen up 
from time to time, and kept alive the hopes of 
their nation. 

*¢ In 1666 the whole Jewish world, co-exten. 
sive almost with the globe itself, was raised to 
the highest degree of excitement by the intelli. 
gence of the appearance and rapid progress of 
a youth, who had appeared in Smyrna, and as. 
sumed the name and the authority of the Mes. 
siah. Sabbathai Sevi was the younger son of 
Mordechai Sevi, who first followed the mean 
trade of a poulterer at Smyrna, afterwards be. 
came broker to some English merchants. He 
was born in A. C. 1625. Sabbathai was sent 
to school, where he made such rapid progress 
in the Cabbala, that in his eighteenth year he 
was appointed a Hakim or Rabbi: he even 
then had many followers among the youth, and 
indeed among the elders, of the place, with 
whom he practised rigid fasts, and bathed per. 
petually in the sea. At twenty years old he 
married a woman of great beauty and rank 
among his people, but declined all conjugal 
connexion with her. The father cited him for 
this neglect of his duty: he was forced to give 
a bill of divorce. A second time he married; 
and a second time, on the same plea, the mar. 
riage was dissolved. Sabbathai announced that 
* the voice from heaven’ assured him that nei- 
ther of these were the meet and appointed 
partners of his life. His partisans asserted 
that he was actuated by a holy desire of tri- 
umphing over human passion: his enemies 
gave a different turn to the affair—still his 
fame increased. He sometimes fasted from 
Sabbath to Sabbath, and bathed till his life was 
endangered: yet his beauty, which was exqui- 
site, seemed daily to increase. His whole body 
was said to breathe a delicious odour, which 
the physician of the family, suspecting to be 
perfume, declared, on examination, to be a 
natural exhalation from the skin. He now 
began to. preach and announce himself openly 
as the Son of David; and had the boldness to 
utter, in proof of his divine mission, the Inef- 
fable Name, Jehovah. The offended Rabbins, 
horror-struck at this double crime, declared 
him worthy of death, and denounced him be. 
fore the Turkish tribunal. Sabbathai took re- 
fuge in Thessalonica. There the Rabbins again 
rose against him. He fled to Egypt; thence 
to Jerusalem. As he passed by Gaza, he made 
an important proselyte, named Nathan Benja- 
min, who, admitted trembling to his presence, 
declared, by the great Almighty and dreadful 
God, that he had seen the Lord in his cherub- 
borne chariot, as Ezekiel of old, with the ten 
Sephiroth, murmuring around him like the 
waves of the sea: a voice came forth—‘ Your 
Redeemer is come ; his name is Sabbathai Sevi; 
he shall go forth as a mighty one, inflamed with 
wrath as a warrior; he shall ery, he shall roar, 
he shall prevail against his enemies,’ (Isaiah, 
xlii. 13). In Jerusalem Sabbathai preached, 
and proclaimed himself the Messiah with such 
success that the Rabbins trembled before him; 
and the Elias of the new sect, Nathan of Gaza, 
had the audacity to issue an address to the 
brethren of Israel, in which he declared, that 
before long the Messiah would reveal himsell, 
and seize the crown from the head of the Sul- 
tan, who would follow him like a slave. After 
residing thirteen years in Jerusalem, Sabbathai 
made a second expedition to Egypt, where he 
married again, by the account of his enemies, & 
woman of light character—by that of his parti- 
sans, a maiden designated as his bride by the 
most surprising miracles. She was the daugh- i 
ter of a Polish Jew, made captive by some © 
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age she was suddenly seized from her bed by | voice, ‘ we shall pay no more tribute, our De- 
the ghost of her dead father, set down in a/liverer is come.” The governor bound them 


burying-place of the Jews, where she was found 
—told her story, and declared that she was 
the appointed bride of the Messiah. She was 
sent to her brother in Amsterdam: thence to 
Egypt. After passing three years more in 
Jerusalem, Sabbathai went openly into the sy- 
nagogue, and proclaimed himself the Messiah. 
A violent commotion took place; the Rabbins 
launched their interdict against him: he fled 
to his native place, Smyrna. There the ban 
pursued him; but the people received him with 
rapture. One Anakia, a Jew of high rank, 
denounced him on the Exchange as an impos- 
ter. The unbeliever returned to his home, fell 
from his chair, and died. This singular acci- 
dent was at once recognised as from the hand 
of God. The Rabbins feared to pursue their 
interdict, Sabbathai assumed a royal pomp; a 
banner was borne before him with the words, 
‘ The right-hand of the Lord is uplifted.’ He 
divided among his partisans the kingdoms of 
the earth: he named his two brothers Kings of 
Judah and Israel: he himself took the title of 
King of the Kings of the Earth. One man, of 
high rank, nearly lost his life for opposing the 
prevailing delusion. The head of the Rabbins 
was degraded: the vice-president openly es- 
poused the party. The fame of Sabbathai 
spread throughout the world. In Poland, in 
Germany, in Hamburgh, and Amsterdam, the 
course of business was interrupted on the Ex. 
change, by the gravest Jews breaking off to 
discuss this wonderful transaction. From Am- 
sterdam inquiries were sent to their commercial 
agents in the Levant; they received the brief 
and emphatic answer, ‘ ’Tis he, and no other.’ 
In the mean time rich presents were poured in 
to the court of Sabbathai, and embassies were 
sent from the different communities of the Jews 
—some of these were detained three or four 
weeks before they could obtain an audience. His 
picture was surmounted by a crown of gold; 
the twenty-first Psalm was sung before him, 
and a public prayer offered in the synagogue, in 
which he was acknowledged as the Messiah. 
In all parts, as if to accomplish the memorable 
words of Joel, prophets and prophetesses ap- 
peared—men and women, youths and maidens, 
in Samaria, Adrianople, Thessalonica, Constan- 
tinople, and in other places, fell to the earth, 
or went raving about in prophetic raptures, 
exclaiming, it was said, in Hebrew, of which 
before they knew not a word, ‘ Sabbathai Sevi 
is the true Messiah of the race of David; to 
him the crown and the kingdom are given.’ 
Even the daughters of his bitterest opponent, 
R. Pechina, were seized, as Sabbathai had 
predicted, with the same frenzy, and burst out 
in rapturous acknowl ent of the Messiah 
in the Hebrew language, which they had never 
learned. One wealthy Israelite, of Constan- 
tinople, more cautious than the rest, appre- 
hending that this frenzy would bring some 
dreadful persecution against the Jews, went to 
the Grand Vizier, and requested a certificate, 
that he had never been a believer in the 
Messiah. This reached the ears of the par- 
tisans of Sabbathai, they accused their crafty 
Opponent of treasonable designs against the 
Turks, brought forward false witnesses, and 
the over-cautious unbeliever was sentenced to 
the galleys. Among the Persian Jews the ex- 
citement was so great, that the husbandmen 
refused to labour in the fields. The governor, 
@ man, it should of unusual mildness, 
remonstrated with them for thus abandoning 
their work, instead of endeavouring to pay 
their tribute. ‘ Sir,’ they answered with one 





in an obligation, to which they readily ac- 
ceeded, to pay 200 tomans, if the Messiah did 
not appear within three months. But Sab- 
bathai had now advanced too far to recede— 
his partisans were clamorous for his passing 
over to Constantinople, to confront the Grand 
Signior. He arrived, escorted by a vast num- 
ber of his friends, and was received with the 
loudest acclamations by the Jews of Constan- 
tinople. The Sultan was absent ; he demanded 
an audience of the Grand Vizier. The Vizier 
delayed till he had received instructions from 
his master. The Sultan sent orders that Sab- 
bathai should be seized, and kept in safe cus- 
tody. The Grand Vizier despatched an Aga 
and some Janissaries to the dwelling of Sab.. 
bathai, but the superstitious Aga was so over- 
awed by the appearance of Sabbathai, ‘ bright,’ 
he said, ‘ as an angel,’ that he returned 
trembling and confounded to his master. Ano- 
ther Aga was sent, and returned in the same 
manner. Sabbathai, however, surrendered 
himself of his own accord ; he was committed to 
the castle of Sestos, as a sort of honourable 
prison, where his partisans had free access to 
him. From thence he issued a manifesto, sus- 
pending the fast religiously kept on the 9th of 
August, on account of the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, and ordered the day to be celebrated 
with the utmost festivity, as the birth-day of 
the Messiah Sabbathai Sevi. In Sestos he ad- 
mitted a deputation from Poland into his 
presence, whom he astonished with his pro- 
found knowledge and ready application of the 
Cabbala. But there was in Constantinople 
one stubborn unbeliever, named Nehemiah, 
who for three days resisted all the arguments 
of the Messiah, and at the end openly pro- 
claimed him an imposter. The partisans of 
Sabbathai rose in the utmost fury; and, when 
Sabbathai threatened his opponent with death, 
rushed forward to put his mandate in execution. 
The Rabbi burst out of the chamber, and fled, 
pursued by the adherents of Sabbathai—escape 
was hopeless, when he suddenly seized a turban 
from the head of a Turk, placed it on his own, 
and cried aloud, I am a Moslem—the Turks 
instantly took him under their protection, and 
he was sent to Adrianople to the Sultan, who 
summoned Sabbathai to his presence. Sabba- 
thai stood before the Grand Signior; he was 
ignorant of Turkish, and a Jewish renegade 
was appointed. as interpreter. But the man, 
before whom the awe-struck Agas had trem- 
bled, now before the majesty of the Sultan, in 
his turn, totally lost his presence of mind: 
when the Sultan demanded whether he was 
the Messiah, he stood in trembling silence, and 
made no answer. He had some reason for his 
apprehensions; for the Sultan made him the 
following truly Turkish proposal :—‘ That he 
should shoet three poisoned arrows at the 
Messiah ; if he proved invulnerable, he would 
himself own his title. If he refused to submit 
to this ordeal, he had his choice, to be put to 
death, or to embrace Mahometanism.’ The 
interpreter urged him to accept the latter al- 
ternative—Sabbathai did not hesitate long, 
he seized a turban from a page, and uttered 
the irrevocable words, ‘ I am a Mussulman.’ 
The Grand Signior, instead of dismissing him 
with contempt, ordered him a pelisse of ho- 
nour, named him Aga Mahomet Effendi, 
and gave him the title of Capidgi Basha. 
Consternation at this strange intelligence spread 
through the followers of Sabbathai; prophets 
and prophetesses were silent; but Sabbathai 
was daunted only by the death-denouncing 





countenance of the Sultan. He issued an ad= 
dress to his brethren in Israel. ‘I, Mahomet 
Capidgi Basha, make it known unto you, that 
God hath changed me from an Israelite to an 
Ismaelite. He spake, and it was done; he 
ordered, and it was fulfilled. Given in the 
ninth day of my renewal according to his 
holy will.” He most ingeniously extracted 
prophetic intimations of his change both from 
tradition and Scripture. In the book called 
Pirke Elieser it was written, ‘that the Mes- 
siah must remain some time among the un- 
believers.” From the Scripture the example 
of Moses was alleged, who ‘dwelt among 
the Ethiopians ;’ and the text of Isaiah, ‘he 
was numbered among the tranagressors.’ For 
some time he maintained his double character 
with great success, honoured by the Mosle- 
mites as a true believer, by the Jews as their 
Messiah. Many of the latter followed his ex- 
ample, and embraced Islamism. St. Croix had 
frequently heard him preach in the synagogue, 
and with so much suecess, that scarcely a day 
passed but Jews seized the turbans from the 
heads of the Turks, and declared themselves 
Mussulmen. His Polish wife died; he again 
married the daughter of a learned man, who 
was excommunicated, on account of the un- 
lawful connexion, by the Rabbins. She also 
embraced Islamism. At length the Rabbins, 
dreading the total extinction of Judaism, suc- 
ceeded in gaining the ear of the Sultan. The 
Messiah was seized, and confined in a castle 
near Belgrade, where he died of a colic in the 
year 1676, in the fifty-first year of his age. It 
might have been expected that his sect, if it 
survived his apostasy, at least would have ex- 
pired with his death; but there is no calcu- 
lating the obstinacy of human credulity: his 
followers gave out that he was transported to 
heaven like Enoch and Elijah; and notwith- 
standing the constant and active opposition of 
the Jewish priesthood, the sect spread in all 
quarters. His forerunner, Nathan of Gaza, 
had abandoned his cause on his embracing 
Islamism, and prophesied against him in Italy 
and Corfu. But it is the most extraordinary 
fact of all, that Nehemiah, his most vehement 
opponent, recanted his enforced Islamism, and 
after all embraced Sabbathaism. A prophet of 
Smyrna proclaimed, that the Messiah would 
re-appear in 111} years. But the doctrine of 
Michael Cardoso, which spread rapidly from 
Fez to Tripoli, and even to Egypt, was the 
most extravagant—the Son of David, he said, 
would not appear till all Israel were either holy 
or wicked—as the latter was far the easier pro- 
cess, he recommended all true Israelites to ac- 
celerate the coming of the Messiah, by aposta- 
tising to Mahometanism— numbers with pious 
zeal complied with this advice. Sabbathaism 
still exists as a sect of Judaism ; though, pro- 
bably, among most of its believers, rather sup- 
ported by that corporate spirit which holds 
the followers of a political or religious faction 
together, than by any distinct and definite 
articles of belief.” 

With this remarkable extract we shall leave 
this extremely interesting history to its fate— 
highly deserved and very extensive popularity. 





Captain Dillon’s Narrative. 
(Third Notice : Conclusion,) 
On his course from New Zealand, Captain Dil- 
lon touched at Tonga, where, among other 
matters, he mentions being visited by ‘* Maffee 
Heppay, about whom so much is said in Mari- 
ner’s Account of the Tonga Islands. ‘This lady 
was the wife of King Fenow, when that chief 
took the Port au Prince, at the Harpie Islands, 
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Dec. 1806. She afterwards adopted Mr. Mariner 
as her son, and, as he states himself, behaved 
with thegreatest kindness. This trait in hercha- 
racter induced me (says Capt. D.)-tatnvite her 
on board, and treat her with marKed respect. 
As we were going to breakfast, she accompanied 
me to the gun-room, followed by a numerons 
train of female attendants. After breakfast I 
shewed her the first volume of Mr. Mariner’s 
narrative, which contained a portrait of her 
adopted son, habited in the costume of the 
Friendly Islands. She immediately recognised 
the likeness, and exclaiming ‘ it is Tokey,’* she 
wept bitterly.” 

Of another visitor we are told—‘‘ A female 
chieftain of considerable influence came to the 
ship’s side to-day, and stated that, several years 
ago, an American ship anchored at the west 
part of this island, and was soon visited by the 
natives, among whom was her brother. That 
while on board, one of them stole an axe, which 
so alarmed the rest lest they might be involved 
in his punishment, that they leaped overboard 
to swim on shore. On this a boat was lowered 
from the ship’s side, and one of the natives (her 
brother) was seized, brought on board, and 
conveyed to America. His friends had supposed 
for a long time that he was killed, till the ser- 
geant of marines of the Port au Prince eased 
them of their concern, by informing them he 
had quitted America, gone to England, enlisted 
as a soldier, and was now big-drummer in the 
Duke of York’s band. She earnestly requested 
to know if this account of her brother was true, 
which I was sorry not to be able to confirm, as 
I had not been in Europe for twenty years. I 
promised, however, to make inquiry.” 

On leaving the natives of Tonga, Capt. D. 
quotes an interesting account of their religion, 
manners, &c. &c. from Mariner’s work, which 
is in comparatively few hands ; but we rather 
accompany the captain’s own original journal 
to the island of Rothuma, and thence to Tu- 
copia and Mannicolo in September 1827. At 
Tucopia Capt. D. obtained several articles of 
European fabric, which had been brought thi- 
ther from the Mannicolos ; among the rest, a 
* silver sword-handle, with a large and a small 
cipher on one side of it, and on the other side 
one cipher, apparently resembling a P. sur- 
mounted with a crown ;” and Capt. D. says— 
**the moment the silver handle of the sword 
was produced, both M. Chaigneau and I recog- 
nised it as belonging to the sword-guard taken 
by me to Calcutta in the St. Patrick, the ciphers 
exactly corresponding.” 

Speaking of the people, the writer remarks : 

“ Some of the customs of the Tucopians are 
very singular. I was surprised at the number 
of females on Tucopia, as it was at least treble 
that of the males. On inquiry I found that all 
the male children of each female, except the 
first two, are strangled the moment after their 
birth. The reason they assign for this cruel 
— is, that if they were allowed to live, the 
population of their little island would be so 
dense that its produce could not support them. 
Tucopia is only seven miles in circumference, 
but the soil is very luxuriant ; yet there gene- 
rally is a scarcity of provisions. They live 
chiefly on vegetable food, having neither hogs 
nor poultry, which are both plentiful on the 
other islands. They at one time had both, but 
they were voted common nuisances and exter- 
minated by general consent. The hogs de- 
stroyed their plantations of yams, sweet pota- 
toes, tara, and bananas. These, and the bread- 
fruit and cocoa-nuts, with fish, are what they 


* Tokey is the name by which Mr. Mariner is known 
in the Friendly Islands. x 











subsist on ; but, owing to the deep water round 
the island, fish is by no means plentiful. * * 

“ The island is governed by one principal 
chief, with several petty ones, who act as 
magistrates. They live very peaceably, and 
never have any wars among themselves or with 
their neighbours. This probably may be attri- 
buted to their Pythagorean diet. But it does 
not restrain an intuitive propensity for thiev- 
ing; and though the punishment in case of 
detection is very severe, the lower classes often 
rob each other’s gardens and plantations. If 
the thief is caught, he is carried before one of 
the chiefs, and if convicted, his property and 
ground are forfeited to the individual he has 
robbed. A plurality of wives is allowed. The 
wives are exceedingly jealous of each other, 
and if the husband bestows his caresses more 
freely on one than another, the despised one 
takes it to heart so much, that she puts an end 
to her life, either by jumping out of a high 
tree or hanging herself: self-murder among 
the females is, for this reason, of daily occur- 
rence. The marriage ceremony is curious. 
When a man wishes to take a wife, he first 
politely consults the lady he has placed his 
affections on, and if she consents and her 
parents agree, he sends three or four of his 
male friends at night, to take her away by 
force as it were. He then sends presents of 
mats and provisions to the relations of the 
bride, and invites them to a feast at his house, 
which usually lasts for two days. They are 
very particular as to the fidelity of married 
women. If a wife be caught sinning, she and 
her innamorato are put to death by the hus- 
band or his friends. But there is no restraint 
placed on the inclination of single females at 
all. Widows, however, are not permitted to 
take a second husband. When a child is born, 
the female friends of the father and mother 
assemble and bring presents to the nouvelle 
accouchée. All the female children are allowed 
to live. When a native dies, his friends come 
to his house, and with much ceremony roll 
him carefully up in a new mat, and bury him 
in a deep hole prepared near his dwelling. It 
is a very curious, and to those who disbelieve 
in the reappearance of departed spirits, an 
unaccountable fact, that the belief is universal 
among the inhabitants of the South-Sea 
Islands ; and they surely could not have im- 
bibed the idea from the new world. In each 
village on Tucopia there is a large building, 
called in their language the ‘ spirit house,’ 
set apart for the use of disembodied spirits, 
which are supposed to reside in this building. 
On the approach of bad weather and thunder 
and lightning, which alarm the islanders ex- 
tremely, they flock to the spirit house, and 
remain there while the storm continues, mak- 
ing offerings of cocoa-nuts, cava root, and other 
eatables. They imagine the storm is caused 
by the presiding spirit, who when he is dis- 
pleased goes to the top of the highest land in 
the island, and manifests his wrath by raising 
a tempest. When he is appeased by the offer- 
ings, he returns to the ‘ hall of ghosts.’ ” 

On arriving at Mannicolo, our enterprising 
countryman earnestly set about his inquiries 
concerning the wrecked vessels which his pre- 
ceding voyage had induced him to believe were 
those of Pérouse. To the natives he was very 
liberal, in order to entice them to discover and 
bring to him all the memorials that remained 
of the Boussole and Astrolabe. These Man- 
nicolans (we are informed) ‘* are exactly the 
same description of people as inhabit Santa 
Cruz, which they call Indenney. Their imple- 





ments of war, ornaments, clothing, &c. are all 











similar. I had an interview with several of the 
Santa Cruz people in May 1826, and was able 
to form my comparisons accurately from per- 
sonal observation. They are jet black, with 
woolly hair, which is combed backward and 
tied behind, being then bagged, and hanging 
from the top of the head to the pole of the 
neck, resting on the shoulders. They havea 
band about four inches wide girt round the 
waist, from which a bit of cloth, such as is used 
among the islands in the Pacific, is made fast 
in front, passed between the legs, and then 
attached to the girdle behind. They have neck. 
laces of white shells, several bracelets of a white 
and black colour on the arm above the elbow, 
and generally from ten to twenty rings of tor- 
toise-shell suspended from each ear. The gristle 
of the nose is perforated, and two white fea- 
thers of the domestic cock or hen introduced 
transversely. Their lips and teeth are red, 
which is occasioned by using lime and betle-nut. 
They want but one appendage more, viz. a pair 
of horns, to complete the appearance of his in- 
fernal majesty, as represented in the picture. 
shops of London, for they are already furnished 
with a tail in the Fan-palm, which they thrust 
into their belts behind, and which tends not a 
little to heighten the resemblance.” 

Of the fate of the unfortunate Pérouse, an 
old chief, on being interrogated, furnished the 
following intelligence :— 

“ Q. * Have you ever seen any white men 
before?’ 4. * No.’—Q. * Did not you see 
the people who built the ship at Paiow?’ A. 
‘No. LI live at this side of the island, and we 
are constantly at war with the people residing 
at Paiow and Wannow. The chief who built 
the ship at Paiow wore clothes like you.’ The 
Research, be it recollected, was at this time on 
the east side of Mannicolo; Wannow is on 
the west side. Q. * How were the ships lost ?” 
A. ‘ The island is surrounded by reefs at a 
distance off shore. They got on the rocks at 
night, and one ship grounded near Wannow, 
and immedjately.,went to the bottom.’— Q. 
‘Were none of the peoplé from this ship 
saved ?” 4. *‘ Those that escaped from the wreck 
Janded at Wannow, where they were killed by 
the natives. Several also were devoured by 
the sharks, while swimming from the ship.’ 
—Q. ‘ How many people were killed at Wan- 
now?’ 4A. ‘ Two at Wannow, two at Amma, 
and two more near to Paiow. These were all 
the white men who were killed.’— Q. ‘ If 
there were only six white men killed on shore, 
how, or from whence, came the sixty skulls 
that were in the spirit-house at Wannow, as 
described by Ta Fow, the hump-backed Tu- 
copian, and others?’ ‘ These were the heads 
of people killed by the sharks.?— Q. ‘ But 
would not the sharks eat the heads as well as 
the bodies of the white men?’ No answer. 
—Q. ‘ How was the ship lost near Paiow ?” 
A. ‘ She got on the reef at night, and after- 
wards drifted over it into a good place. She 
did not immediately break up—for the people 
had time to remove things from her, with 
which they built atwo-masted ship.’ Q. ‘ How 
many moons were they in building it.’ A. 
‘ Plenty of moons.’—Q. *‘ How did they pro- 
cure any thing to eat?’ 4. ‘ They used to 
go into the ¢ara fields and pull up the roots, 
and then plant the tops for a new crop. 
After they sailed away, the people put their 
fields in order again.’—Q. ‘ Had these people 
no friends among the natives.’ A. ‘ No. 
They were ship spirits; their noses were two 
hands long before their faces. Their chief 
used always to be looking at the sun and 





stars, and beckoning tothem. There was one 
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of them who stood as a watvh at their fence, 
with a bar of iron in his hand, which he used 
to turn round hishead. This man stood only 
upon one leg.’ This last answer must import 
that the cocked-hats worn by the officers were 
mistaken by thenatives for natural appendages 
to their heads ; the chief beckoning to the sun 
and stars, the officer taking astronomical ob- 
servations; and the man on one leg at the 
fence with the bar of iron in his hand, a sen- 
tinel with his musket. In order to ascertain 
if the cocked-hats caused the enormous ad- 
dition ascribed by the natives to the French- 
men’s noses, I sent for my cocked-hat, put it 
on, and inquired if my nose was similar to the 
white men’s noses at Paiow—but could obtain 
no answer to my query.” 

_In this island “ snakes as long as a Tuco- 
pian canoe (about twenty feet), and as thick 
as @ man’s arm, are numerous in the woods 
and jungles: they will boldly attack a man. 
The poison with which the natives tip their 
arrows is not a gum, but a composition made 
into a gummy consistence. It is manufactured 
from the fruit of a tree of a globular shape, 
pulled from the bough, and the inside scraped 
out with a shell; it is then mixed with lime 
and betel-nut, also scraped as the first; the 
whole mass is then kneaded by the hand into 
the consistence of a tough gum, and in this 
state put upon the arrows, which are then 
rubbed over with a nut that gives them the 
red appearance. These arrows are supposed 
by the islanders to retain their poisonous qua- 
lities for several years. There are a few 
fowls and pigs domesticated about the native 
houses, but no dogs upon the island. There 
are also several streams of water, where a few 
wild ducks resort. The trade between Tu- 
copia and the Mannicolos consists chiefly in an 
exchange of tappar (the cloth peculiar to the 
South Sea Islands), manufactured at Tucopia, 
with some fine mats, for which the Man- 
nicolos barter an inferior kind of pearl-shell, 
shell ornaments for the arms, head, and neck ; 
also necklaces of a shell resembling the cowry 
shells of the Maldives, near Ceylon, in the 
East Indies, and the bows and arrows of the 
Mannicolos—which last, however, are not used 
in Tucopia, where the people are peaceably in- 
clined, and wage no wars, either foreign or do- 
mestic. For a number of years the Tucopians 
have been supplied with iron, china-plates, small 
brass bells, glass bottles, beads, and other 
articles of a similar nature, from the Man- 
nicolos, who obtained them from the wrecked 
French ships.” i 

At the island itself, Captain D. now collected 
a large carpenter’s maul and a silver gravy- 
spoon, of French manufacture, with four 
stamps upon the shank; and of which he says : 
‘* the upper part of the handle seemed to have 
had from two to three inches broken off, and 
the spoon itself was somewhat battered. I 
could clearly discover the stamp next to the 
head to be a P, with part of a flower under- 
neath ; the next stamp to this was a crown, 
with a flower underneath ; the third I made 
out to be a crown, with a figure attached, to 
me unintelligible ; and the fourth I could not 
decipher. Mons. Chaigneau discovered among 
the ciphers a fleur-de-lis, and was clearly of 
Opinion, from its shape and fashion, that the 
spoon was of French manufacture. Shortly 
after, my second officer purchased out of a 
Canoe part of the brass circle of a globe, with 
about one-third broken off :’"—and other arti- 
cles of copper, iron, shot, &c. &c. 

Proceeding to barter for similar articles, 


many copper cooking utensils, &c. id.d a silver 
vessel, ‘* weighing from 16 to 20 ounces, of an 
elliptical shape, somewhat resembling a sauce- 
boat, with the fleur-de-lis stamped upon it in 
two different places, besides other ornamental 
flowers.—1 small brass bell, diameter 8}, inches, 
without a tongue, having three fleur-de-lis cast 
upon it; 1 large brass ship’s bell, 12,, inches 
in diameter, with a piece broken out of the 
head, and without a tongue. Upon the front 
of this bell were cast the holy cross erect, be- 
tween the Virgin Mother and the image of a 
holy man bearing a small cross upon his shoul- 
ders. On the back were three images, circum- 
scribed in an ellipsis, with the sun shining over 
them, who seem to be the Virgin Mother, the 
Saviour, and St. John. On all these casts 
there are letters, which, for want of a proper 
magnifier, I could not make out. To the right 
of the large cross are the following words— 
Bazin m’a fait—* Bazin made me.’ ” 

But the most confirmatory of all these docu- 
ments was the bottom of the candlestick, with 
arms engraved upon it, of which we gave an 
engraving in the Literary Gazette. Part ofa 
ship’s stern was also found, which, ‘* when 
complete, exhibited the national arms of France. 
Its length was 4 feet and 4 an inch; breadth 
13; inches. It was placed upon its edge to 
barricade the passage, for the double purpose of 
keeping the pigs out and the children in the 
house.” 

While trafficking for this plank and other 
articles, Capt. D. states—‘* M. Chaigneau was 
busily engaged rummaging the deserted houses, 
in one of which he found a bag containing some- 
thing bulky. His curiosity was excited, and 
anxious to satisfy it, he explored the contents, 
which to his surprise was nothing less than a 
preserved human skull: whether native or 
European could not be decided, though proba- 
bly it was that of some unfortunate mariner.” 

But we have quoted enough to lead the pub- 
lic to concur with our author when he declares, 
“ There being now no longer any room to 
doubt that the unfortunate French navigator, 
whose unknown fate remained for so many 
years enveloped in mystery, perished on Man- 
nicolo,—I have resolved to give it the name of 
‘ La Pérouse’s Island.’—By the natives’ ac- 
count (he adds) this island was never visited 
by Europeans, either before or since they were 
wrecked till now.”’ 

The narrative of the homeward voyage is 
entertaining and curious; but we cannot go 
more at length into this review, except to notice 
the conclusion of Capt. Dillon’s zealous and 
honourable enterprise, at Paris, last spring. 

‘¢ The articles (he tells us) to be presented 
to his Majesty the King of France having been 
shipped on a steam-vessel, I proceeded with 
them for Calais on the lst of February. I ar- 
rived at Paris on the 6th, and delivered them 
to the Baron Hyde de Neuville; who, on tak- 
ing charge of them, informed me that they were 
to be placed in a cenotaph to be erected in a 
new museum, dedicated to the Dauphin, with 
an inscription describing their loss and reco. 
very. On the 22d of February I received a 
letter from his Excellency the Minister of Ma- 
rine, informing me that his most Christian 
Majesty Charles X., as a mark of his royal 
approval of my services, was pleased to confer 
on me the order of knighthood, in the grade of 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, with a suf- 
ficient sum in cash to defray the expenses of 
my voyage to Europe; also an annuity of 
four thousand francs for my own life, and 
half that amount to my family in case they 








ful thanks to this illustrious prinee for his 
generous condescension in thus noticing and 
approving of my services. On Monday the 
2d of March following I was taken to the 
French court by his Excellency the Minister of 
Marine, and had the honour of being presented 
to the king, who received me very graciously, 
and conversed with me in the English lan. 
guage, which he speaks fluently, on the subject 
of my voyage. He appeared to be perfectly 
well acquainted with the history of la Pérouse’s 
expedition, and addressed several very judicious 
questions to me regarding the circumstances 
attending the loss of that celebrated navigator. 
With an anxiety creditable to his feelings, he 
inquired what was my opinion as to the proba- 
bility of any of the crew being yet alive on the 
Solomon Islands? After an interview of half 
an hour I was allowed to retire, at which time 
this most amiable monarch made use of the 
following obliging expression—‘ Good bye, Cap- 
tain Dillon: I thank you.’ I expressed my 
gratitude for his majesty’s consideration for 
myself and family, and withdrew. While at 
Paris, I met several times with the Viscount 
Lesseps, who is the only person of the Count 
de la Pérouse’s expedition now known to be 
alive. He was attached to the expedition for 
twenty-six months, and was landed at Kams. 
chatka by the commander, for the purpose of 
conveying to France the charts, and accounts 
of the voyage, up to that period. This gentle.’ 
man was between twenty-three and twenty. 
four years old when he joined the expedition : 
he is now sixty-four, and appears active, strong, 
and in good healthh * * * I accompanied 
this nobleman one day to the Admiralty for 
the purpose of viewing the relics procured by 
me at Mannicolo, which he examined minutely. 
The piece of board with the fleur-de-lis on it, 
he observed, had most probably once formed a 
part of the ornamental work of the Boussole’s 
stern, on which the national arms of France 
were represented, as she was the only one of 
the ships bearing such an ornament. The sil- 
ver sword-handle and silver spoon he also exa-« 
mined, and said that such swords were worn 
by the officers of the expedition, and that it 
was not unlikely the guard and spoon belonged 
to him, as he had left such articles on board 
the expedition, considering them burthensome 
on his long journey over snows, deserts, moun- 
tains, and through the wilds of Siberia. With 
regard to the brass guns, having looked at them 
attentively, he observed that the four largest 
were such as stood on the quarter-deck of both 
ships, and that the smallest gun was such as 
they had mounted in the long-boats when going 
on shore among the savages. On noticing the 
small mill-stone, he turned round suddenly 
and expressed his surprise, observing, ‘ This is 
the best thing you have got: we had some of 
them mounted on the quarter-deck to grind 
our grain.’ It may be recollected by those who 
have read the account of la Pérouse’s voyage, 
that it is said, ‘ The mill-stones, when wrought 
by hand, were found not to answer well. Cap- 
tain de Langle, of the Astrolabe, improved on 
them, and got them to work by sails on board 
his ship, somewhat similarly equipped to wind. 
mills on shore.’ ” 

Yet Capt. D’Urville took no more notice of 
Dillon’s voyage than if it had never been per- 
formed : n’importe, as we say at Dunkirk— 
our three reviews of him will cause his per- 
severance and success to be universally known 
and appreciated. 











Capt. D. farther procured a small brass mortar, 
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Dr. Arxott’s Elements of Physics. Vol. II. 
(Third notice: Conclusion.} 


Te value we attach to this volume warrants 
our excess in giving it a third notice: but there 
is interest and information in all that follows. 

Animal Heat,—‘* Each species of animal 
hes a peculiar temperature natural to it, and 
in the diversity are found creatures fitted to 
live in all parts of the earth, what is wanting 
in internal bodily constitution being found in 
the admirable protecting covering which na- 
ture has provided for them—covering which 
grows from their bodies, with form of fur or 
feather, in the exact degree required, and even 
so as in the same animal to vary with climate 
and season. Such covering, however, has been 
denied to man; but the denial is not one of 
unkindness :—it is the indication of his supe- 
rior nature and destinies. Godlike reason was 
bestowed on man, by which he subjects all 
nature to his use, and he was left to clothe 
himself.” 

Light.‘ The phenomena of light and vi- 
sion have always been held to constitute a most 
interesting branch of natural science ; whether 
in regard to the beauty of light, or its utility. 
The beauty is seen spread over a varied land. 
scape—among the beds of the flower-gardens, 
on the spangled meads, in the plumage of birds, 
in the clouds around the rising and setting 
sun, in the circles of the rainbow. And the 
utility may be judged of by the reflection, that 
had man been compelled to supply his wants 
by groping in utter and unchangeable dark- 
ness, even if originally created with all the 
knowledge now existing in the world, he could 
scarcely have secured his existence for one day. 
Indeed, the earth without light would have 
been an unfit abode even for grubs, generated 
and living always amidst their food. Eternal 
night would have been universal death. Light, 
then, while the beauteous garb of nature, 
clothing the garden and the meadow—glowing 
in the ruby, sparkling in the diamond—is also 
the absolutely necessary medium of communi- 
cation between living creatures and the uni- 
verse around them. The rising sun is what 
converts the wilderness of darkness which night 
covered, and which to the young mind, not yet 
aware of the regularity of nature’s changes, is 
80 full of horror, into a visible and lovely para- 
dise. No wonder then, if, in early ages of the 
world, man has often been seen bending the 
knee before the glorious luminary, and wor- 
shipping it as the God of Nature. When a 
mariner, who has been toiling in midnight 
gloom and tempest, at last perceives the dawn 
of day, or even the rising of the moon, the 
waves seem to him less lofty, the wind is only 
half as fierce, sweet hope beams on him with 
the light of heaven, and brings gladness to his 
heart. A man, wherever placed in light, re- 
ceives by the eye from every object around— 
from hill and tree, and even a single leaf— 
nay, from every point in every object, and at 
every moment of time, a messenger of light 
to tell him what is there, and in what con- 
dition. Were he omnipresent, or had he the 
power of flitting from place to place with 
the speed of the wind, he could scarcely be 
more promptly informed. And even in many 
cases where distance intervenes not, light can 
impart at once knowledge which, by any 
other conceivable means, could come only te- 
diously, or not at all. For example, when 
the illuminated countenance is revealing the 
secret workings of the heart, the tongue would 
in vain try to speak, even in long phrases, 


can in an*instant convey;—and had there 
been ng light, man never could have been 
aware of the miniature worlds of life and acti- 
vity which, even in a drop of water, the micro- 
scope discovers to him; nor could he have 
formed any idea of the admirable structure be- 
longing to many minute objects. It is light, 
again, which gives the telegraph, by which 
men converse from hill to hill, or across an ex- 
tent of raging sea—and which, pouring upon 
the eye through the optic tube, brings intelli- 
gence of events passing in the remotest regions 
of space.”’ 

Velocity of Light.—‘* The eclipses of the 
satellites or moons of the planet Jupiter had 
been carefully observed for some time, and a 
rule was obtained which foretold the instants 
in all future time when the satellites were to 
glide into the shadow of the planet, and disap- 
pear, or again to emerge into view. Now it 
was found that these appearances took place 
164 minutes sooner when Jupiter was near the 
earth, or on the same side of the sun with the 
earth, than when it was on the other side; 
that is to say, more distant from the earth by 
one diameter of the earth’s orbit, and at all 
intermediate stations the difference diminished 
from the 164 minutes, in exact proportion to 
the less distance from the earth. This proves, 
then, that light takes 164 minutes to travel 
across the earth’s orbit, and 8} minutes for 
half that distance, or to come down to us from 
the sun. The velocity of light, ascertained in 
this way, is such, that in one second of time, 
viz. during a single vibration of a common 
clock pendulum, it would go from London to 
Edinburgh and back 200 times, and the dis- 
tance between these is 400 miles. This velo- 
city is so surprising, that the philosophic Dr. 
Hooke, when it was first asserted that light 
was thus progressive, said he could more easily 
believe the passage to be absolutely instantane- 
ous, even for any distance, than that there 
should be a progressive movement so incon- 
ceivably swift. The truth, however, is now. 
put quite beyond a doubt by many collateral 
facts bearing upon it.” 

Refraction of Light.—‘* On account of this 
bending of light from objects under water, 
there is more difficulty in hitting them with a 
bullet or spear. The aim by a person not 
directly over a fish must be made at a point 
apparently below it, otherwise the weapon will 
miss it by flying too high. The spear is 
sometimes used in this country for killing 
salmon, but is a common weapon among the 
islanders of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans for 
killing the albacore ; the use of it, like that of 
the fly-hook in England, affording to the 
fishermen good sport as well as profit. The 
author once with much interest witnessed at 
St. Helena this employment of the spear. A 
small fish previously half-killed, that it might 
not try to escape, was every minute or two 
thrown upon the water as a bait, in the sight 
of perhaps a hundred great albacores, greedily 
waiting for it at one side below, and knowing 
the danger to which they exposed themselves 
by darting across to seize it. Some albacore, 
bold enough, soon made at the mouthful, ap- 
parently with the speed of lightning, but yet 
with speed which did not save him—for every 
now and then the thrown spear met the ad- 
venturer, and held him writhing there in a 
cloud of his death-blood. After a victim so 
destroyed, the scene of action was changed.” 

The Eye.—‘‘ The nature of the eye as a 
camera obscura is beautifully exhibited by tak- 
ing the eye of a recently killed bullock, and 


NL 
outer coat of it behind, by going with it to a 
dark place and directing the pupil towards 
any brightly illuminated objects ; then through 
the semi-transparent retina left at the back 
of the eye may be seen a minute but perfect 
picture of all such objects—a picture, there. 
fore, formed on the back of the little apartment 
or camera obscura, by the agency of the convex 
cornea and lens in front. Understanding from 
all this that when a man is engaged in what 
is called looking at an object, his mind is in 
truth only taking cognizance of the picture or 
impression made on his retina, it excites ad. 
miration in us to think of the exquisite de. 
licacy of texture and of sensibility which the 
retina must possess, that there may be the 
perfect perception which really occurs of even 
the separate parts of the minute images there 
formed, A whole printed sheet of newspaper, 
for instance, may be represented on the retina 
on less surface than that of a finger-nail; and 
yet not only shall every word and letter be 
separately perceivable, but even any imperfec. 
tion of a single letter. Or, more wonderful 
still, when at night an eye is turned up to the 
blue vault of heaven, there is portrayed on 
the little concave of the retina the boundless 
concave of the sky, with every object in its 
just proportions. ‘There a moon in beautiful 
miniature may be sailing among her white. 
edged clouds, and surrounded by a thousand 
twinkling stars,—so that to an animalcule sup- 
posed to be within and near the pupil, the 
retina might appear another starry firmament 
with all its glory. Ifthe images in the hu- 
man eye be thus minute, what must they be 
in the little eye of a canary-bird, or of another 
animal smaller still! How wonderful are the 
works of nature !” 

Duration of Impressions on the Retina.— 
‘¢ Any impression of light made upon the retina 
lasts for about the sixth of a second. Hence 
when the burning end of a stick is made to 
describe any line or curve, its path becomes a 
line of light ; and if it revolve in a circle six 
times in a second, that circle will appear to the 
eye a complete circle of fire. The polished 
end of an elastic wire fixed by its other end in 
a block of wood being made to vibrate, simi- 
larly forms a line or curve of light. A harp- 
string while vibrating as it sounds, appears 
like a flat riband. Lightning or other meteor 
darting across the sky, although in fact but a 
moving luminous point, is generally thought 
of as a long line of light: the term forked 
lightning has reference to this prejudice. The 
same remark applies in a degree to a sky- 
rocket in its rapid ascent. ‘Two or more co- 
lours painted separately on the rim ofa wheel 
which is made to turn rapidly, appear to the 
eye to be as completely united as if they were 
really mixed :—it has been already explained 
how patches of the various colours of the 
rainbow mixed in this way form white light. 
If on one side of a card a little bird be painted, 
and on a corresponding part of the other side 
a cage; then on making the card turn rapidly 
by twisting between the fingers two threads 
fixed to its opposite edges, the little bird will 
appear to be imprisoned in the cage: or, 
again, if a pensive Juliet sitting in her bower 
occupy one side of the card, and a longing 
Romeo the other, by the magic turn of the 
threads the passionate lovers may instantly be 
brought together. Dr. Paris displayed taste 
and an amiable ingenuity in designing this 
toy with great variety of subjects.” , 

A Painting. —“‘ If the rays of light coming 
to the eye through a plate of glass, from objects 
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at the points where they passed, and marks 
capable of giving out the same kind of light as 
caused them, there would be formed upon the 
glass a representation or picture of the objects 
formerly viewed through it, and that picture 
would be so perfect, that when held before the 
eye, it would form on the retina an image or 
images the same in almost all respects as the 
objects themselves had done ; for from the dif- 
ferent points of the glass, light would dart to 
the eye in the very same directions pursued by 
that originally darted from the objects. Now 
the art of painting seeks so to dispose lights, 
shades, and colours, on any plane surface, as to 
produce the sort of representation of objects 
here contemplated, while the picture-frame has 
to recall the window-frame or edge of the plate 
of glass through which the true scene is sup- 
posed to be viewed.” 

Foreshortening. —‘* Painters are not only 
careful to foreshorten correctly all the objects 
which they portray, but they often avail them- 
selves of the principle to produce most striking 
effects. For instance, Martin in many of his 
beautiful designs, by judicious foreshortening, 
has exhibited miles in extent of gorgeous archi- 
tecture and of armed men, on a space of canvass 
that would seem scarcely more than sufficient 
to receive a few figures: he has made a single 
magnificent pillar or accoutred warrior, placed 
in the foreground, become the type which first 
fills the mind with admiration, and then sends 
it along the retiring lines of beautiful perspec- 
tive, where every tip or edge renews the first 
impression. A man lying on a table or a bed 
nearly as high as the eye, with his feet towards 
the spectator, is foreshortened into a roundish 
heap, of which the soles of the feet hide the 
greater part. This is the description of the 
painting which has been called the miraculous 
Entombment of Christ ; and it is because an 
unreflecting spectator moving sideways with the 
expectation of seeing more of the body, still 
sees only the soles of the feet, and may suppose 
the body turned round so as to front him, that 
the painting has received its appellation. For 
nearly the same reason the eyes of a common 
portrait may seem to follow a spectator to what- 
ever part of the room he goes. A rifleman 
represented as taking aim directly in front of 
the picture, will seem to have in his power 
every spectator standing in the room ; for, as 
in the case of the miraculous entombment, 
every spectator present will feel as if he alone 
could see the picture as all see it. To terrify 
young ladies, a little arch Cupid has ingeniously 
been represented with his arrow pointed directly 
at them, and just ready to let it slip from his 
bended bow—and oh, how they are terrified !”’ 

Apparent Size and Distance. —‘* The cele- 
brated Spectre of the Brocken, among the 
Hartz mountains, is a good illustration of our 
present subject. On a certain ridge, just at 
sun-rise, a gigantic figure of a man had often 
been observed walking, and extraordinary sto- 
ries were related of it. About the year 1800 a 
French philosopher went with a friend to watch 
the phenomenon ; but for many mornings they 
had paraded on an opposite ridge in vain. At 
last, however, they discovered the monster, 
but he was not alone; he had a companion, 
and, singularly, he and his companion aped all 
the motions and attitudes of the observer and 
his companion: in fact, the spectres were 
merely shadows of the observers, formed by the 
horizontal rays of the rising sun falling on the 
morning fog which hovered over the valley be- 
yond; but because the shadows were very 
faint, they were deemed distant, and therefore 
seemed men walking on the opposite ridge ; 


and because a comparatively shall figure seen 
near, but supposed distant, appeans of gigantic 
dimensions, these shadows were accounted 
giants.” 

Conclusion.—‘* The truths now positively as- 
certained with respect to the nature of light and 
vision, are perhaps those in the wide field of 
human inquiry which, acting on ordinary appre- 
hension, most forcibly place the individual as it 
were in the presence of Creative Intelligence, 
and awaken the most elevated thoughts of 
which the human mind is capable. Had there 
been no light in the universe, all its other 
perfections had existed in vain. Men placed 
on earth would have been as human exiles 
with their eyes put out, abandoned on an 
unknown shore, of climate and productions 
totally new to them: every movement might 
be to destruction, for their perceptions would 
be limited by the length of their arms, and of 
their fearful groping steps ; and the wretched 
beings, separating when impelled by hunger to 
search for food, would probably scatter to meet 
no more. But the material of light exists, 
pervading all space; and certain impressions 
made upon it in one place rapidly spread over 
the universe, the progressive impression being 
called a ray or beam of light. The beams of 
light, then, from all parts coming to every 
individual, may be regarded as supplementary 
arms or feelers belonging to the individual, 
and which reach to the end of the universe; so 
that each person, instead of being as a blind 
point in space, becomes nearly omnipresent. 
Then these limbs or feelers have no weight, 
they are never in the way, they impede 
nothing, and they are only known to exist 
when their use is required! But this miracle 
of light would have been totally useless, and 
the lovely paradise of earth would have been 
to man still a dark and dreary desert, had 
there not been the twin miracle of an organ of 
commensurate delicacy to perceive the light, 
viz. of the eye; in which there is the round 
cornea of such perfect transparence, placed 
exactly in the anterior centre of the ball, (and 
elsewhere it had been useless); then exactly 
-behind this, the beautiful curtain the iris, with 
its pupil dilating and contracting to suit the 
intensity of light; and exactly behind this 
again, the crystalline lens, having many qua- 
lities which only complex structure in human 
art can attain, and by the entering light form- 
ing on the retina beautiful pictures or images 
of the objects in front,—the most sensible part 
of the retina being where the images fall. Of 
these parts and conditions, had any one been 
otherwise than as it is, the whole eye had been 
useless, and light useless, and the great uni- 
verse useless to man, for he could not. have 
existed in it. Then, further, we find that the 
precious organ the eye is placed, not as if by 
accident, somewhere near the centre of the 
person, but aloft on a proud eminence, where 
it becomes the glorious watch-tower of the 
soul; and, again, not so that to alter its direc- 
tion the whole person must turn, but in the 
head, which, on a pivot of admirable structure, 
moves while the body is at rest; the ball of 
the eye, moreover, being furnished with mus- 
cles which, as the will directs, turn it with the 
rapidity of lightning to sweep round the hori- 
zon, or take in the whole heavenly concave. 
Then is the delicate orb secured in a strong 
socket of bone, and there is over this the 
arched eyebrow as a cushion to destroy the 
shock of blows, and with its inclined hairs to 
turn aside the descending perspiration which 
might incommode ; then is there the soft and 








pliant eyelid, with its beauteous fringes, inces- 


santly wiping the polished surface, and spread- 
ing over it the pure moisture poured out by 
the lachrymal glands above, of which moisture 
the superfluity, by a fine mechanism, is sent into 
the nose, there to be evaporated by the current of 
the breath. Still further, instead of there being 
only one so precious organ, there are two, lest 
one, by accident, should be destroyed; but 
which two have so entire a sympathy, that 
they act together as only one more perfect : 
then the sense of sight continues perfect during 
the period of growth from birth to maturity, 
although the distance from the lens to the 
retina is constantly varying, and the. pure 
liquid which fills the eye, if rendered turbid by 
disease or accident, is, by the actions of life, 
although its source be the thick red blood, 
gradually restored to transparency. The mind 
which can suppose or admit that within any 
limits of time, even a single such organ of 
vision could have been produced by accident, 
or without design; and still more, that the 
millions which now exist on earth, all equally 
perfect, can have sprung from accident ; or 
that the millions of millions in past ages were 
all but accidents, and that the endless millions 
throughout the animate creation, where each 
requires a most peculiar fitness to the nature 
and circumstances of the animal, can be acci- 
dent—must surely be of extraordin cha- 
racter, or must have received unhappy bias in 
its education. As a concluding reflection with 
respect to vision, we may remark, that all the 
provisions above considered have mere utility 
in view—for any one of them wanting, would 
leave a necessary link in the chain of creation 
wanting: but we have shewn in a preceding 
part of the work, that if there had been white 
light only, susceptible of different degrees of 
intensity and shade, the merely useful pur. 
poses of vision would have been answered 
about as perfectly as with all the colours of the 
rainbow—which truth is instanced in the facts, 
that many persons do not distinguish colours, 
and that it imports not whether a person view 
objects in the morning, or at mid-day, or at 
even-tide, or through plane glass or coloured 
glass. While, therefore, the existence of light 
generally, and of the eye, speaks of Creative 
Power and Intelligence, the existence of co- 
lours, or of that lovely variety of hues ex- 
hibited in flowers, in the plumage of birds, in 
the endless aspects of the earth and heavens ; 
in a word, in the whole resplendent clothing of* 
nature,—because appearing expressly planned 
as a source of delight to animated beings, 
speaks of Creative Benevolence, and may well 
excite in us towards the Being in whom these 
attributes concentrate, the feelings associated 
in our minds during this earthly scene, with 
the endearing appellation of * Father.’ ” 

After what we have said and done respecting 
this volume, a word of praise would be a word 
of waste. 








Life on Board a Man-of-War ; including a full 
Account of the Battle of Navarino. Bya 
British Seaman. 12mo. pp. 193. Glasgow, 
1829, Blackie, Fullarton, and Co. ; London, 
James Duncan. 

WE might call the author of this book an ors 

dinary seaman, were it usual for that class to 

turn literary; for he seems not to have seen 
much service till he got into the fleet of Ad. 
miral Codrington, and, with it, into the thick 
of the battle of Navarino. Of the opinion he 

formed of that memorable engagement it is a 

sufficient indication to say, that his account of 

it is dedicated to Captain Dickenson, With 





some faults and exaggerations (see pages 34-5), 
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excusable, perhaps, from such authorship, this 
little volume has entertained us in many of its 
spirited descriptions. The following scene on 
board the Genoa, after the fight, is very 
forcible. 

‘* I found some of the men engaged in bury- 
ing Rooney, the only man killed who had a 
wife aboard. Mrs. Rooney sat on the truck of 
a gun, her face hid in her hands.. As they 
proceeded to put him overboard, she started 
up, and told them to stop a few minutes; she 
then went down upon her knees, and, stroking 
back his curly hair, patted his cheek, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Poor Jem! poor Jem!’ Then clasping 
her hands together, she rose, but immediately 
dropped down senseless on the deck. Four of 
the men carried her to her berth, while I bent 
my way to my own mess. The deck was quite 
dark, save the glimmering light of a candle 
here and there, stuck in a purser’s lantern sus- 
pended from the battens. When I came to 
my berth I was welcomed by the whole of the 
mess more like a brother than a shipmate: but 
this day made us all brothers; feuds and ani- 
mosities were buried in forgetfulness; and 
— who had entertained bitter hatred at one 
another would be seen shaking the hand of 
friendship together. I took my seat, and 
commenced looking about to see if any of the 
old familiar faces were amissing ; but it was 
difficult to recognise my messmates in the 
curious group of ferocious-looking banditti 
that surrounded me. They were all dressed in 
shirt and trousers, with handkerchiefs round 
their heads, and pistols and cutlasses at their 
belt. Their faces were black with smoke and 
gunpowder, and several who had been wounded 
with splinters had large plasters about their 
cheeks. To heighten the effect, gleams from 
the blazing Moslem vessels cast every now and 
then a red glare into the berth. I found, on 
inquiry, that two of my messmates besides 
Morfiet were killed. We talked of the beha- 
viour of the ship’s company, and the probable 
consequences of the battle. Tom Elliott came 
down with a monkey of wine, and said, ‘ D’ye 
see, shipmates, the purser’s steward has filled 
the monkey up to the brim! now, come, we 
shan’t be sogers. Hand us the tot from the 
inside there, and let us all drink round.’ We 
drank to the memory of our good old captain, 
and all who fell on this glorious day. I found 
the wine revive me greatly, and soon went on 
deck to have a view of the scene of battle, by 
the light of the Turkish fleet, that was blazing 
in all quarters.” 

The following is also characteristic :— 

“ The Turkish vessels still continued to 
burn, and the discharge of their heated guns, 
at intervals, sounded like minute guns lament- 
ing the devastation of the day; while the gentle 
breeze that began to blow at night, as it 
whistled through the tattered remains of our 
rigging, seemed to mourn for the brave men 
who had fallen, and who now lay ‘ full many 
a fathom deep’ in the blue waters. About ten 
o’clock I heard a melancholy voice right under 
our stern, crying, *‘ Ali! Mahomet!’ Jack 
Mitchell and I rose, and, looking under the 
stern, we saw two Turks clinging to the rud- 
der, and sending forth their ejaculations for 
God and Mahomet to save them. We could 
offer them no assistance, for strict orders had 
been given not to allow any of the enemy to 
come aboard. The poor fellows seemed as if 
they could not hold on long. In about five 
minutes one let go, and soon after the other, 
both sinking in the water with the half-articu- 
lated cry of ‘ Ali! Ali!* Mitchell returned 
and stretched himself on the deck, saying, with 


an affected ai of indifference, that he * would 
be blessed & he would be again disturbed in his 
snoose for all the b——-y Hometans in Chris- 
tendom.’” 

Another affecting extract, and we have 
done. 

“‘ The morning before we reached the island 
of Sicily, Captain Moore of the marines, who 
had been wounded in the action of the 20th, 
died; his wound, which I believe was in the 
thigh, having mortified. He was an old man, 
and as much beloved by his own men as the 
commodore had been by us. A coffin was 
made, perforated with holes, and the body de- 
posited in it along with shot and bags of wet 
sand, to make it sink. It was laid, covered by 
a union jack, on a grating, fixed against the 
ship’s side, the outer edge of which was raised 
to a level by two slip-ropes held fast by two 
men, so that at the word being given, by let- 
ting go the slips, the grating dropped like a 
hinged door against the side, and the coffin 
would fall into the sea. The order was given 
to toll the bell, and the ship’s company and 
officers, in full uniform, mustered, all hats off, 
on the upper deck, as near as they could to the 
gangway ; the foreand mainchains werecrowded, 
and all stood in respectful silence to see the 
coffin consigned to the deep. A file of marines 
was ranged on the gangway, to fire three vol- 
leys over their departed commander. The 
chaplain commenced the funeral service for a 
person buried at sea. ‘ Not a sound was 
heard,’ but the breaking of the water on the 
weather-bow, while the solemn voice of the 
chaplain rose at intervals, and seemed tuo be 
borne along on the winds. When he came to 
the passage, ‘ We commit his body to the 
deep,’ the slips were let go, and the. coffin 
sunk into the white-topped wave that ran 
under the lee of the ship. The marines fired 
three rounds over him ; and this concluded the 
funeral of Captain Moore, who was buried 
nearly opposite the cloud-capt top of Mount 
Etna.” 

From the foregoing it will be seen, that if 
not altogether correct as a true and particular 
sailor’s book, this volume affords some curious 
touches of Life on Board a Man-of-War, and is 
well worth the time which its perusal de- 
mands. 








Stories of Travels in Turkey. 12mo. pp. 279. 
London, 1830. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 
Tuts is one of a series of neat and acceptable 
publications of the same class, projected with 
the view to aid the progress of national edu- 
cation; and as the Turkish empire is now 
much the theme of discussion, we consider it to 
be as opportune in the point of time as it is 
creditable in the point of judicious compila- 
tion. Dr. Walsh, Captain Frankland, Mr. 
Macfarlane, and other recent travellers, have 
been laid under contribution ; and altogether, 
the volume is very amusing and instructive. 








Family Classical Library, Vol. I. The Ora- 
tions of D thenes. Translated by T. 
Leland, D.D. 12mo. pp. 336. London, 
A. J. Valpy. 

WE have here the commencement of another 

undertaking for the more general distribution 

of knowledge, and one which, if as well con- 
ducted as we may expect from Mr. Valpy’s 
classical superintendence, bids fair to occupy an 
enlarged station in our immediate literature. 

The plan is to give good translations of the 

great Greek and Roman orators, historians, 

and poets, with biographical sketches and il- 








lustrative notes. Of this the volume before us 


is a specimen well calculated to recommend 
what are to follow; though, perhaps, Herod- 
otus or Xenophon (richer in remarkable facts 
and anecdotes than any orator can be), would 
have been a beginning better calculated to 
attract general popularity. Leland’s Demos- 
thenes, however, is an excellent work ; and, 
with the existing thirst for intelligence that 
prevails throughout the community, will, we 
are persuaded, be read by multitudes who 
never before thought of making themselves 
acquainted with the noble stores of classic 
literature, which must tend to enlighten and 
improve the mind far beyond the more evanes- 
cent productions of the day. A head of De- 
mosthenes, finely engraved, and another of 
Sallust, are to be given in the next volume. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris, Dec. 17. 
Messrs. de Polignac and Montbel have been 
to see the new Chamber of Deputies. This 
temporary erection has been completed in the 
short space of two months and ten days, in 
spite of the bad season and the alterations 
made in the original plan from time to time. 
It does not resemble the old chamber, nor is it 
in conformity with the plan of M. Labourdon- 
naye. In the old building a large passage 
separated the centre right from the centre left, 
and each of these sections was only divided 
from the rest of the side to which it belonged 
by a very narrow passage. At present the 
seats are so disposed as to present five sections. 
The right and left sides, each divided into two 
sections, form rather more than the half of the 
semicircle. The centre is undiyided, and is 
of greater extent than either of the other sides. 
There is, therefore, no longer a passage in the 
middle, and consequently no longer a centre 
right or left, but only a compact centre. The 
gallery goes now all round the interior, and is 
much more prominent than in the old cham- 
ber; but as it comprises the places reserved for 
the peers and the diplomatic bodies, who were 
formerly placed in the lower part, there will 
not be more room for the public. An im- 
provement which may be noticed is the re- 
moval of the columns that obstructed the 
view of the public, and caused one seat out of 
three in the first row to be lost. The place 
intended for the reporters to the public press, 
which is where it was formerly, has thus been 
enlarged by a third, without occupying more 
space. When seen from the Palais Bourbon, 
the new building has but a very paltry appear- 
ance, and resembles the temporary elevation 
made in order to carry on the works at the 
Fountain of the Elephant. The interior, how- 
ever, is not devoid of elegance. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A communication from Dr. Fitton, late 
President of the Society, was read: it was an 
account of what we understood to be a geologi- 
cal survey of part of the low countries of 
France, made by the author some time ago, 
and was in continuation of a former paper on @ 
similar subject. In the present paper, Dr. 
Fitton, after a variety of scientific detail, re- 
marks a striking affinity between the strata 
and other formations of the mountains in the 
vicinity of St. Omers, Namur, &c. with those 
in the neighbourhood of Bath and Bristol. At 
Aix great quantities of green sand, resembling 
fullers’ earth, was discovered, and judged every 
way fit for the woollen manufactories. By a 





series of analogous facts the author shewed the 
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impropriety of deriving appellations from ex- 
ternal character. Various presents connected 
with literature and the science of geology were 
placed on the table. 
AFRICAN EXPEDITION, 

WE feel a great interest in stating, that Mr. 
Lander, the faithful and intelligent attendant 
of Captain Clapperton, is on the eve of setting 
out, under the auspices of Government, to at- 
tempt the completion of the inquiries into 
African geography. 
merly succeeded, under every difficulty and 
privation, when left alone by the death of his 
unfortunate master and friend, renders it more 
than commonly probable that he will happily 
achieve this great enterprise. 


CURIOUS ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENON. 
Mons. BourpDET DE La NIEvRE, captain in 
the staff of Napoleon’s army during the Polish 
campaign of 1806-7, gives an account of the 
following singular electrical phenomenon, which 
occurred to him and his party during the night 
of 24th Dec. 1806, the eve of the battle of 
Pultusk, The oldest of the Polish peasantry, 
says M. Bourdet, declared they never remem- 
bered a milder season; not a flake of snow had 
as yet fallen, nor had we experienced any of 
those cutting north winds which generally 
commence here very early in the winter. We 
had, however, almost daily, heavy rain storms. 
I was in command of a demi-battery, attached 
to a brigade of light cavalry forming part of our 
advanced guard. It was about nine at night, 
after a day of unclouded sunshine, that we were 
advancing across some open fields, when sud- 
denly a violent north wind sprang up; ina few 
minutes after, it became so dark that we could 
hardly see our horses’ heads, and the wind blew 


so tempestuously that the alarmed animals | fy, 


halted and refused to proceed. In a moment 
the tips of the horses’ ears, and the longer hairs 
of their body (except those of the tail and mane), 
became luminous. Every pointed bit of metal 
about their harness, or the mountings of the 
guns, shone also with a phosphorescent light ; 
it was, in short, as if a flight of fire-flies had 
suddenly descended and settled upon our horses 
and guns. My quarter-master, who was close 
to me, observed the ends of my mustaches 
luminous; his, though much thicker, were 
waxed, and did not offer the same appearance, 
but it was visible on several of our artillery men. 
Our eyebrows and hair were not similarly af- 
fected, perhaps because the eye-shade of our 
schakos protected the one, and the other, al- 
ways kept cut short, was covered by the oil- 
skin neck-piece. This luminous appearance 
was of equal duration with the wind storm, 
that is, about three or four minutes. Our 
horses stretched their heads upwards, pricking 
their ears, open nostriled, and snorting, their 
manes and tails extended, fore-legs stiffened 
and thrust forward, and their hind-legs bent 
so as almost to bring them on their haunches. 
As long as the wind lasted, neither whip nor 
spur could urge them on, though some of them 
seemed to make involuntary efforts to advance. 
The moment the wind » the luminous 
appearance vanished, and a deluge of rain and 
hail immediately succeeded ; but, though the 
darkness continued, our horses once more be- 
stirred themselves, bounded forward with 
frequent leaps, snorted loudly, neighed, and 
continued the march. As soon as I arrived at 
the advanced posts, I mentioned this singular 
occurrence to my comrades. Though distant 
only about three leagues, they had seen nothing 
of it, nor felt the wind, but had had a heavy 


How nearly he had for-|H 








shower of rain just after the rain ceased with 
us. The direction of the shower was against 
the wind. These luminous appearances, con- 
cludes M. Bourdet, were they electrical or 
phosphorescent ? 








LITERARY. AND LEARNED. 


Oxrokp, Dec. 19.—On Thursday the following degrees 
were conferred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law.—W. Morgan, Esq. Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College. 

Masters of Arts. —E. O. Hughes, Jesus College; Rev. 
. W. G. Armstrong, St. John’s College; S. R. Bosan- 
quet, Christ Church; Rev. T. Scard, 3 — Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts. —J. E. E. Spink, Wadham College, 
A. F. B. St. Leger, Brasennose College, Grand Com- 
pounders; J. T. Toye, T. Richards, Queen’s College; 
J. P. Simonet, St. Edmund Hall; G. Thompson, Magda- 
len Hall; W. North, W. Williams, E. Davies, W. Dyer, 
Jesus College; C. Croft, Scholar, G. G. Ponsonby, Uni- 
versity College; J. C. Pack, Christ Church; J. Young, 
Corpus Christi College; C. F. B. Wood, Scholar of Pem- 
broke College; N. C. Strickland, W. Drake, H. H. Pear- 
son, Lincoln College; J. J. Vaughan, Merton College; 
E. T. B. Twisleton, Scholar, B. Banning, J. F. Stuart, 
Trinity College. 





Tue Cambridge Prize subjects for the ensuing year are, 
for the Chancellor’s gold medal for the encouragement of 
English poetry—Byzantium. 

he two prises of fifteen guineas each, given by the 
representatives, for the encouragement of Latin prose 
composition, to be open to all Bachelors of Arts, without 
distinction of years, who are not of sufficient standing to 
take the degree of Master of Arts: and two other prizes of 
fifteen guineas each, to be open to all Undergraduates who 
shall have resided not less t! seven terms, at the time 
when the exercises are to be sent in. The subjects for 
the present year are—l. For the Bachelors, Quantum mo- 
menti, ad studium rei theologice promovendum, habeat lite- 
rarum humaniorum cultus? 2, For the Undergraduates, 


Que sit forma TloAsrtims ad Gracie renascentis statum 
optime accommodata ? 

Sir Wm. Browne having bequeathed three ee medals, 
value five guineas each, to such resident Undergraduates 
as shall compose—l. The best Greek ode in imitation of 
Sappho; 2. The best Latin ode in imitation of Horace; 
3. The best Greek epigram after the model of the Antho- 
logia; and 4. The best Latin epigram after the model of 
Martial; the subjects for the present year are—l. For the 
Greek ode, Ilyssi Laus; 2. For the Latin ode, Cuma ; 
3. For the Greek epigram, Agrescit medendo ; 4. For the 
tin epigram, Spatiis inclusus iniquis. 

The Porson prize is the interest of £400 stock, to be 
annually employed in the purchase of one or more Greek 

ks, to be given to such resident Undergraduate as shall 
make the best translation of a proposed passage in Shake- 
speare, Ben Jonson, Massi ,or t and Fletcher, 
into Greek verse. The subject for the present year is— 
Romeo and Juliet, Act 11. Scene 2, beginning, He jests at 
scars, &c. and ending, I'll no longer be a Capulet. 





SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON “* THE PHA- 
RAOHS AND THEIR TIMES,”’ ESSAY I. 


No authenticated Pharaonic inscriptions be- 
longing to reigns anterior to the eighteenth 
dynasty having been before the public up to 
the appearance of the latest accounts from 
M. Champollion, it has been assumed in the 
foregoing introductory essay that all such hi- 
therto discovered were consequently of dates 
posterior to the Jewish Exode. Since, how- 
ever, those observations were penned, the wri- 
ter has had access to much original hieroglyphic 
intelligence, in manuscript and scarce litho- 
graphs, by favour of W. Jerdan, Esq. from 
whence it indisputably appears that the re- 
searches of the French expedition have been 
anticipated, as to all the leading and radical 
facts of monumental history, by the zeal and 
sagacity of a few learned indiyiduals of our own 
country ; and that Champollion’s monumental 
successions of the Pharaohs, and his chronolo. 
gical order of their edifices, are, in very many 
respects, erroneous. It is, in fact, impossible 
rightly to estimate and comprehend his details 
without reference to the discoveries of Messrs. 
Wilkinson and Burton and Major Felix, ter. 
minating in the year 1828, ample use of which 
will be made in our succeeding papers; by which 
it will appear (without, however, attempting 
to depreciate the inestimable researches of our 
continental friends) that Englishmen, though 
their labours have been less known, have, from 








—— a ease 
the first, taken the lead in this most interesting 
department of antiquarian inquiry. 

The discoveries alluded to, include a complete 
and verified restoration of the successions of 
Pharaohs, to which the Tablet of Abydos 
(brought to light by Mr. Bankes in 1817, and, 
next to the Rosetta inscription, beyond all 
question the most important key to hierogly- 
phic history), which has been heretofore very 
imperfectly understood, is an index. Amongst 
other important results, it is by this restora. 
tion made evident that the beautiful rock tem. 
ples of Benihassan, from which M. Champol. 
lion has copied such great numbers of paintings 
and inscriptions relating to the natural history, 
arts, and manners of the Egyptians, instead of 
being the work of the Pharaohs of the twenty- 
third dynasty, in the eighth and ninth centuries 
before Christ, when Egyptian art was on the 
decline (vide letters five and six, Lit. Gaz. of 
Feb, 2lst,) really bear date several reigns be- 
fore the great Diospolite family, the eighteenth, 
originated. The consequence is, that if any 
of the monuments hitherto discovered may be 
expected to throw light on the ages of Joseph 
and Moses, it will probably be found in trans. 
lating the numerous inscriptions of Benihassan 
and other monuments of the Osortesen family. 

The times of the earliest builders of Karnac. 
and other edifices are also rectified by the in- 
valuable Pharaonic catalogue, collected by the 
before-mentioned gentlemen, and compiled by 
Major Felix in 1827. Among its many im- 
portant results, it may be mentioned that the 
most ancient king, Mandouei I. or Osymandyas 
of Champollion, is proved to be a nonentity, or 
rather, that the second Osirei of the eighteenth 
dynasty has been mistaken for the hero of He- 
cateus and Diodorus; that the genealogy from 
Amosis to Ramesses the Great, alluded to in 
note 5 (see Champollion’s fourteenth letter), is 
proved to have been discovered by Mr. Wil- 
kinson and Mr. Burton so long ago as 1825 ; 
that the restoration of kings Memphtha or 
Phthamenoph and Ramerri or Amerri to the 
eighteenth family (vide Champol. let. 13 and 
14), together with that of the Lusian dynasty, 
from an inscription found on the road to Cas. 
seri (vide letter 7), are also anticipated in the 
catalogue in question ; so are the names of the 
Pharaohs whose remains repose in the Necro. 
polis of Thebes. 

But to enumerate all the advantages of this 
British catalogue of the Pharaohs, and the mis« 
takes which it rectifies, would far exceed our 
compass: suffice it to say that, in the pre. 
sent papers, it will be adjusted to the only 
series of Egyptian dates and eras to be found 
in original authors literally followed, and that 
the Pharaonic canon of time thus obtained will 
embrace every advantage to be derived from 
scriptural, historical, monumental, and astro. 
nomical verification. 

It may be observed, in conclusion, that, had 
the members of the French expedition, as at 
first intended, limited their researches to monu. 
ments and inscriptions previously unelucidated, 
their harvest must have been barren indeed. 
Their copious details will, however, throw in. 
valuable light on the discoveries of our country~ 
men. Cc. 

NORTHERN LIBRARIES. 
To the Editor, &c. 

S1r,—I am so sensible of your great zeal in 
the promotion of literature, that I naturally 
seek your aid to give extensive circulation to 
the following appeal ;—for through what chan- 
nel can the present subject be so appropriately 
conveyed, as by the honourable medium of the 
Literary Gazette? 
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I have recently received an interesting letter 
from Professor Rafn, secretary of the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries at Copen- 
hagen, and an honorary member of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London, describing the suc- 
cessful foundation of two public libraries in 
Iceland, of a third in one of the Feroe Islands, 
and of his intention to establish a fourth in 
Greenland, to which it is proposed to add a 
museum of natural history, which cannot fail 
to be of importance in the diffusion of know- 
ledge. It would be difficult to express, in suit. 
able language, the high degree of commen- 
dation which is due to this learned gentleman 
for his patriotic and useful endeavours. But 
even praise, though delightful to a generous 
disposition, is not sufficient of itself to support 
the most energetic mind in the continuance of 
arduous exertions, or to cheer it to a satis- 
factory completion of grand designs. An in- 
dividual can hardly be expected to devote his 
time to perpetual solicitations for pecuniary 
resources, or to bestow unremitting attention 
upon the requisite advancement of such mul- 
tifarious concerns. I therefore most respect- 
fully venture to request the benevolence of all 
the lovers of learning, in assisting Professor 
Rafn to carry his laudable efforts into full 
effect. And, as I thus publicly invite the 
co-operation of the liberal and the studious, I 
trust that I shall stand excused of any pre- 
sumption, or improper motives, in humbly 
offering myself to be the receiver of such sums 
of money as the friends of these literary in- 
stitutions may think proper to contribute.* 
At the same time, I would candidly submit to 
the consideration of your numerous readers, 
how desirable it will be, that all presents should 
be transmitted free of expense. 

I need scarcely call to your recollection, Mr. 
Editor, the celebrity which the Icelanders ac- 
quired, many ages ago, by the splendour of 
their poetry, and their knowledge in histpry, 
—so that now to supply them with such trea- 
sures of science as have been accumulated by 
successive centuries of improvement in other 
parts of Europe, seems only to be an honest 
acknowledgment of a debt of gratitude, which 
every well-wisher to literature will rejoice in 
this opportunity to discharge. Of the kind of 
books, or of the languages in which they are 
written, no precise description can be recom- 
mended: those must depend upon the inclina- 
tions or the pursuits of the several donors, and 
of their own conceptions of what literary stores 
are best suited to such remote regions, and the 
embryo state of a miscellaneous collection. 
None, however, can err in being bountiful,—for 
all classes of books must be acceptable to those 
whose shelves are at present empty. 

Iam willing to hope, that in appealing to 
the generosity of my countrymen in favour of 
literature, I shall not be disappointed. In 
those dreary regions much poverty naturally 
prevails; and little, therefore, can be contri- 
buted by their humble inhabitants; and al- 
though powerful assistance has cheerfully been 
bestowed by the friends of these establishments, 
both in Denmark and other states of the north, 
yet considerable support is still required. 

Whatever may be the amount of the dona- 
tions, whether in money or in books, receipts 
are to be faithfully procured, on the distribu- 
tion of the same, from the prefects of the re- 
spective establishments ; and, I may with con- 





® See the Advertisement in our Supplement ; and with it 
receive our most recommendation of the object in 
view, so ably espoused, and in a way so honourable to his 
——— in literature, by our correspondent 








fidence add, accompanied with a feeling of gra- 
titude and respect commensurate to the kind- 
ness and benefit which will have been conferred 
upon these deserving, but comparatively deso- 
late, people. 

In the expectation that I may have the plea- 
sure hereafter of recording, in your pages, a 
splendid monument of the patronage of the 
public, I have the honour to be, &c., 


Somerset Place, Strand, | NicHoLas CARLISLE. 
Dec. 21, 1829, 








PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Miss Fanny Kemble. From a Drawing by 
Sir T. Lawrence; on stone by R. J. Lane, 
A.R.A., Printed by Hullmandel. Pub- 
lished by J. Dickenson. 

Turis is a very sweet likeness of this charming 

creature, whose dramatic genius has given 

such delight to tens of thousands. It is grati- 
fying to see the elegant pencil of the President 
employed upon so deserving a subject. 


The Device. The Gentle Reproach. Bon- 
nington (Bonington—even the orthography 
of the name ofa man of genius is important, ) 
pinxit. On stone by W. Fairland. M‘Cor- 
mick. 

Boru these subjects, engraved on a small 

scale, have already come under our notice, and 

have elicited our admiration. They are very 
ably transferred to stone by Mr. Fairland. 


Engravings of Ancient Cathedrals, Hotels de 
Ville, and other Public Buildings of celebrity 
in France, Holland, Germany, and Italy. 
Drawn on the spot, and engraved by John 
Coney. With Illustrative Descriptions by 
Charles Heathcote Tatham, Esq. and able 
Assistants. Part III. Moon, Boys, and 
Graves. 

Ovr.1nE, colouring, and effect, are the three 

means by which art attains its end. Although 

that end is undoubtedly best attained when 
those means are conjointly employed, yet it is 
surprising how much may be accomplished by 
any one of them when in skilful hands. Of 
this the present publication affords a striking 
proof. With some slight and unimportant 
exceptions in the accompaniments, curiously 
elaborate outline is the quality of art on which 
it exclusively depends; and so exquisitely is 
that outline managed by Mr. Coney, that for 
the moment we can scarcely believe that it 
would be improved by any adjuncts; nay, we 
almost think that its perspicuity and richness 

would be injured by them. This is really a 

great triumph of talent. The prints in the 

third Part (which, by the by, is the first that 
we have happened to see) are, ‘‘ Cathedral, 

Rouen, West Front ;” ‘* Cloth Hall, Bruges ;” 

** Hotel de Ville, Louvain ;” and “* Cathedral, 

Amiens.’ The descriptions are in English, 

French, Italian, and German. 


A Brown Study. Drawn and engraved by 

F. J. Havell. J. Kendrick. 
A LITTLE of the blue devil seems to be mixed 
with this brown study. By which of an 
artist’s manifold miseries it has been occa- 
sioned,—whether his oil will not dry, whether 
his varnish has cracked, whether his sitter has 
kept him waiting six hours in vain, or whether 
(as the climax of vexation) his best picture has 
been hung in the Antique Academy, over the 
door of the Library,—we know not; but we 
never saw a position of more deep and deter- 
mined, and apparently painful, cogitation. Mr. 
Havell has managed his chiaroscuro with great 
success, 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL: EXTEMPORE. 


By a@ supernumerary Belman. 

BaRDs may rave and sing 

Of the summer’s glory, 
Or the pride of spring— 

Give me winter hoary ! 
Christmas, clear thine eye, 

Sport thy crimson berry, 
As in years gone by, 

When all hearts were merry. 


Smiles of sunshine don, 
Like a bluff old fellow ; 
Put a blue sky on, 
Throw aside the yellow. 


If thou friendly art, 
Here’s a hand to greet thee— 
Choose the blusterer’s part, 
Weapons I’ve to meet thee. 


Noted borer, yet 

Give me gloves I’ll fight thee ; 
All thy heavy wet 

Shall not damp nor fright me. 


I defy thy blast, 

By the tire-side anchor’d ; 
’Gainst thee, to the last, 

T’ll serve at my tankard. 


Spread thy choking fogs, 
Blind and lame the cattle, 
With these blazing logs 
I will give thee battle. 


Neither heel nor toe 
Dreads thy chilly canker ; 
I have checks on Snow— 
Not, alas! the banker. 


Well done, heart of steel ! 

My advice thou’rt taking ; 
We are friends, I feel, 

For my hand thou’rt shaking. 


How the chimneys flare ! 
Roasting, boiling, stewing ; 

Here—there—every where— 
Kitchiners are doing ! 


Chabert, king of fire ! 

Thy hot realm forsaking, 
Cooler air respire— 

All the town is baking. 


Well, I wish thee wealth, 
Poison-quaffer placid : 

Monsieur, here’s your health— 
Not in prussic acid ! 


Welcome, Christmas gay! 
Welcome, comrades jolly ! 
Hip, hip, hip, hurra! 
There’s no crown like holly ! 


There’s no drink like ale, 
Toasted, spiced, and foaming, 
For fat, lean, red, pale, 
From the dawn till gloaming ! 


Wine, by Britons bold, 
Should be taken sparely ; 

All great deeds of old 
Sprung from “ blood of barley !” 


I detest champagne, 

Sham port never trade in, 
Therefore I refrain 

From all colonnading. 


Howe’er rich and ripe, 
By a change of vowels 

Grape becometh gripe— 
Awful to the bowels ! 
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Push the jug about ! 
Ere we put a stop to 

This our Christmas rout, 
Toes shall have the hop too. 


And, forsooth, I feel, 

Now my head the malt’s in, 
I can do a reel 

Better far than waltzing. 
Vanish’d all the beer ! 

Empty is the barrel ? 
Deuce it is !—then here 

Ends my Christmas Carol ! 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
ANECDOTES OF THE SIAMESE YOUTHS. 
TxHoucH we have said little of these extra. 
ordinary boys since our first notice, (and, indeed 
the journals generally have been very silent 
about them,) we have not been inattentive 
observers of a phenomenon so unexampled in 
the annals of the human species. We have 
endeavoured from facts to form some more 
accurate notion of their separate existence, and 
of those ties of sympathy or long habit which, 
together with their natural band, unite them 
so inseparably to each other. And as several 
of these matters will, we trust, interest our 
readers, we shall throw them, without method, 

into the anecdotical form. 

The acquisitions of these lads seem to pro- 
ceed nearly pari passu;—they have both 
learned a good deal of English, and speak it 
very nearly alike. They have also, of late, 
been taught whist, at which they play tolerably 
well, and of which they are very fond. And 
one of the remarkable traits attending this is, 
that they play the game against each other, 
and most honourably (we have seen single- 
bodied players not quite so correct) abstain 
from looking into each other’s hands. The 
other day Chang played dumby against Eng 
and a partner; and a very interesting contest 
it was. 

Recently, when they were indisposed, they 
took medicine together, and were affected pre- 
cisely in the same manner; but when medi- 
cine was administered to the one and not to 
the other, no effect was produced on the 
exempt. 

A curious exemplification of their separate 
state is afforded by the grand mystery of dream- 
ing. Not long since, the individual who sleeps 
in the room with them observed one extremely 
disturbed in his sleep, and the other so vio- 
lently agitated that he screamed out. He 
hastened to awake them, and on inquiring 
what was the matter, the one that was dis- 
turbed told him he had dreamed he met his 
mother; the other, who was more agitated, 
that he thought somebody was cutting off his 
hair. The hair, by the way, is a cherished 
ornament. In sleeping they lie on their back, 
with their heads, generally, as far apart as 
possible or convenient. 

While asleep, if you touch one, you also 
awake the other. But it appears that though 
a sensation is communicated, it is not the same 
sensation. For example, if one is tickled to 


cause laughter, the other knows you are tickling | 


his brother, but he does not feel it. This is 
the ease whether he sees what is done or not. 
They are smart in their remarks, and very 
excellent mimics and imitators. The other 
day Sir A. Carlisle was enforcing the expe- 
diency of their being taught to read ; and, by 
way of demonstrating the thing, he marked a 
big A on a card toshew them. This he did, 
pronouncing in a sound pedagogue style A a a. 
The boys immediately sounded the letter so 


like their instructor as to create considerable 
merriment. He then went to B and C; but 
while doing so, they had got a little impatient, 
(as schoolboys will do with their teachers,) 
and one of them interrupted him: m which 
he exclaimed, ‘* Pshaw, pshaw, 2 to me.” 
So the lesson continued, till Rte took the 
pencil to make the letters, ay;;;,jJ8ld it in his 
hand in the most awkward v™y; upon which 
Sir Anthony interfered to set him right; but 
the scholar was close in all, and in his turn 
exclaimed the very same “ Pshaw, pshaw, 
atten me!” He nevertheless drew the A 
capitally in his own mode. 

On another occasion a visiter, impressed with 
the idea that their religious instruction ought 
to be attended to, spoke to them on this sub- 
ject. In his investigation of their condition, 
he asked, ** Do you know where you would go 
if you were to die ?”? To which they replied 
quickly, pointing up with their fingers, ‘‘ Yes, 
yes, up dere.” Their saintly friend, unluckily 
for himself, persevered in catechising ; and 
questioned them, ‘* Do you know where I should 
go, if I were to die ?” to which they as prompily 
answered, pointing downwards, ‘‘ Yes, yes, 
down dere.” We are afraid that the laugh 
which followed was likely to efface the memory 
of the well-meant attempt to imbue their minds 
with Christian knowledge. 

With regard to their speaking to each other, 
though they do not do so often, yet they occa- 
sionally converse. It has, also, a singular effect 
to witness the two speaking together at the 
| same time on different topics to different per- 
|sons. This they will do if two beautiful fe- 
| males happen to address them together; for 
|they have taste enough to be very partial to 
| beauty in the other sex. They are much 
| attached to the wife of Mr. one of the 
| individuals who brought them to Europe. 
| They almost always eat alone, and, we un- 
| derstand, have a dislike to being looked at 
| while they take their meals. 
| Of their strange formation, an accurate cast 
|has been taken by Mr. Sievier, and admirably 
| copied in wax by a pupil of Mr. B. Bolton, the 
|medical gentleman who has attended them 
| since their arrival. 
| The infrequency of junctions of this nature 
irenders every particular that relates to such 
beings curious; and we wish we could learn 
even more trifling anecdotes than we have here 
related, of similar phenomena in former times. 
But we know little or nothing of them, except 
that they were somehow joined. There was, 
according to tradition, a union of this kind in 
Scotland, in the age of the third James, and 
they (males) lived to be men. We have also 
seen an etching of two remarkable Hungarian 
girls who lived to maturity. They were united 
by the hips, and died within a few seconds of 
each other. We have said nothing of abortive 
specimens, &c. of which every surgical museum 
furnishes painful examples; though there are 
so few recorded and authenticated cases of such 
an interesting kind as that which is now daily 
witnessed in London. 

Apropos, we have just received an effusion 
on the Siamese youths from a poetical corre- 
| spondent ; and though we have not room for it 
| all, we shall insert a few of the lines. 
| ‘That mah should not divide what God hath joined, 
| O why, with nicest skill, should science dare 

To separate this Heaven-united —_ 
| Uni by a more than legal band, 
| A wonder wrought by the Creator’s hand! 

Poor guileless boys! let not the eye of pride 

That views its perfect self, your form deride! 

Nor call t! ** monstrous,” who a model prove 
| Of hearts conjoined in harmony and love! 
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And ye were happy in your native soil ; 

The morning ray awoke you to one toil, 

One bark was yours—at once ye climbed one mast ; 

One simple couch was yours—and one repast. 

And doubtless He who joined you at your birth 
Would grant one death—one grave in mother earth. 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 

No original writers! Why, the Theatres. 
Royal have scarcely been open three months, 
and no less than five original pieces have been 
produced between them. The Royal Love. 
Match, and the Early Days of Shakespeare, at 
Covent Garden ; —the Greek Family, the Fol. 
lies of Fashion, and the Witch-Finder, at 
Drury Lane! —’Tis true that two of them 
have been damned, and that the rest have dis- 
appeared; but their originality at least was 
never questioned ; and the patriotic play-goers, 
(that numerous class, according to some of our 
contemporaries), who infinitely prefer a piece, 
however poor, of home manufacture, to a 

foreign article, judiciously prepared for the 
English market, have certainly had no right to 
complain this season. On the contrary, it is 
the turn of the managers to grumble, and ex- 
claim with Horace, ** Quid dem? quid non 
dem? renuis tu quod jubet alter.” Far be it 
from us to discourage original genius; but, 
seriously, we are sick of the common-place 
lamentations, daily doled out, respecting the 
decay of the Drama, by persons so wofully 
ignorant of the subjects on which they write, 
that they cannot distinguish the cause from 
the effect. Passing over the unfair and ri- 
diculous abuse showered upon some of our most 
popular modern dramatists, because, forsooth, 
like their fathers before them,—ay, from 
Shakespeare to Sheridan,—they have sought 
for their plots on the foreign stage, or in the 
popular novel ;—for let us, pray, inquire the 
difference between the adaptation of a novel of 
Boccaccio and a novel of Walter Scott, the trans- 
lation of a vaudeville of Scribe and a play of 
Kotzebue ;—as our readers will remember, ig is 
not the style of execution, but the act itself 
which is so unsparingly reprobated, and which 
must be theft in one case as well as the other :— 
but passing, as we proposed, this question, why, 
we will ask, have the few writers of original ce- 
medies, &c. yet left us, gradually fallen into the 
same sinful ways of translation and adaptation ? 
It can hardly be, one would suppose, from the 
want of encouragement in these degenerate 
days, when they are wooed in the most honeyed 
accents of the press to revive the glory of the 
English stage. Why do not the high names 
of Scott, Moore, and Southey, figure in the list 
of modern English dramatists? Why are not 
the lighter, but, perhaps, still more dramatic 
pens of Lytton Bulwer, Cooper, Horace Smith, 
&c. employed in the revival of the British 
Drama? From want of encouragement ? Alack ! 
even so. The author of the Witch-Finder 
shall speak in his own words upon this subject. 
The following extract is from the preface to his 
historical play of Thomas & Becket, lately pro- 
duced at the Surrey: —‘* It must, unfor- 
tunately, be allowed, that the present period 
is not the most auspicious to the production of 
original dramas. When every other species of 
literature, save that of the theatre, is protected 
by legislative enactments from unprincipled 
piracy, it is not to be expected that many 
writers will be found to expose their plays, as 
Alfred hung up his golden bracelets, in sheer 
contempt of robbers. In England, the bant- 
lings of the dramatist are a proscribed race ; 
they come under a kind of outlawry—‘ whoso- 
evey findeth them may slay them.’ Whilst 
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such is the case, it will be in vain to hope for a|expense of the society. He has also collected GITERARY NOVELTIES. 
rapid.improvement in the modern -Drama.’’|a: Japanese library of 1500 volumes, a zoo-| Mr. Sw , the well-known practical botanist, has in a 
Mr: J ’s‘remarks have mpre eommon sense | logical museum of 3000 specimens, and a | forward'state for publication a new edition of his Hortus 


in them than we should have expected from any 
writer who could be guilty of such rodomon- 
tade as abounds in both of his above-named 
dramas ;— the plots of which are as defective as 
. those of: the most obscure of the old dramatists, 
whose: phraseology he labours to imitate, appa- 
rently: without perceiving that his very best 
ideas: are disguised, past hope of discovery, by 


garb in which they are affectedly 


the antiq 

uttered. ~ "We have made him speak for others 
from the ‘preface of his play, he shall now 
counsel himéelf from the dialogue of it. ‘* Téo 
many apothegms in a tale, like too much gold 
on an arnogv; adorn only to impede,’”’ says his 
own’ Sir Walter Breakspear to Swart; the 
latter of:whom might have been made a cha- 
‘racter, did* not Mr. Jerrold put the same style 
of language into the mouth of every person, 
gentle*or, simple, in utter defiance of the old 
rule, ‘** Intererit multim Davusne loquatur an 
heros.” But we jind we are criticising Tho- 
mas & Becket instead of the Witch-Finder. It 
is, however, not of much consequence, for each 
is replete with the same faults, and on the same 
boards would have met with the same fate. 
Harley imparted some life to the serving-man, 
Jet, (a faint copy of Peake’s Willibald, in the 
Bottle Imp, so exquisitely embodied by Keeley) ; 
and Farren produced a momentary interest in 


one scene of the second act. 


Mrs. Orger and 


Cooper did all that could be done ; but the un- 
-Felieved dulness and obscurity of the plot, and 
the affectation of the language, (some parts of 
which, however, let us in fairness acknowledge, 
were not without merit,) were soon perceived 


to be fatal. The Witch-Finder was most un- 


equivocally condemned. 


™~e 


’ its fruit were mi 





VARIETIES. :; 
Orangeeu.uA curious paper-was lately read 
to the French Acadenty by M. Charles His, in 
wich the varieti¢s orange-tree and of 
examined and described. 
All the ordinary of the orange M. His 
holds to be mons productions: the result 

etween the laws of vege- 
e forte of affiiiity ; and he points 








out one species, di ‘in many important 
respects from the coniwnfruit, which he con- 


siders to be its nat state. 

The Talmud.—The Abbé Louis Chiarini, 
professor of the oriental lengueses and antiqui- 
ties in the University. of Warsaw, has been 
engaged for these eight Years on a French 
tr tion of the Babylonian Talmud, which, 
with the necessary supplements from the Jeru- 


‘salem Talmud, and other monuments of Jewish 


he? 


- iNuséfite it, 
lead’ 


» 
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antiquity, is to give a complete view of the 
‘almfudic doctrines. M.Chiarini is of opinion, 
that ‘there are no better ’imeans to effect the 
long ‘talked-of improvement’ of the morals, the 
ciplés,’ and ‘the'situatith of the Jews, than 
th6*complete’ cbintiuitcation of the Talmud, 
and” all ‘the otliem mioti@ments necessary to 
in # peat language which is 

understoéai This, he thinks, would 
to'be in the eyes of the 
worldj/df'the laugtiable'giid absurd, as well as 
gna? wicked; of the Talmud, 

to : corrupt Phimudic doctrine, and 
to ‘fettirtf"to -the pute Misaic system, which 


a 


juences. 


Science.—Dr. Sidbol, envoy of the King of 


the Netherlaniis in Japan, has transmitted to 
the’ Asiatic von at Paris a work, containing 
the-result ‘of his ‘four years’ residence in that 


country, and which is to be printed at the 


botanical one of 2000 species. : His companion, 
Dr. Burges, has formed a collection of minerals. 
; ——— Discovery. — A specimen -_ fossil has 
a beeps pund at» Lyme in Dorsetshire, 
which is » when unique, ad bears no resem. 
blance'to any ....wn genus. Its mammellated 
jaw ‘distinguishes it from any fossil animal 
hitherto discovered ; the ‘claws resemble those 
of the crustacea; the long column of verte- 
bre that of the encrinite: the orbits of the 
eyes are remarkably large and well defined. 

Hydrophobia. — A correspondent recom- 
mends as'a remedy for t@e bite of a rabid 
animal, to look to mechariftal rather than to 
physical means of cure, which he thinks may 
be found in the immediate’ extraction of the 
venom by suction—a method anciently had 
recourse to in cases of wounds made by poi- 
soned weapons, as well as in those caused by 
the bullet or the sword. To: obviate the dread 
inspired by this horrible disorder, and the 
danger of there being a wound in the lips or 
the mouth, an artificial mouth, constructed so 
as effectually to perform the functions of the 
natural organ, is suggested. The use of the 
croton tiglium oil has been suggested in cases 
of hydrophobia, from its peculiar effect on the 
throat. 

Sculpture.—The Museum of Avignon has just 
been enriched with a valuable piece of Gothic 
sculpture. In the church of the Benedictines, 
to the right of the great altar of Saint Martial, 
there was formerly a magnificent mausoleum 
in white marble and alabaster ; and upon this 
monument, which was of large dimensions, 
were several bas-reliefs representing the mys- 
teries of Christ and the Virgin. There were 
also several statues in bold relief, and among 
them was one celebrated by- artists under, the 
name of Transi. It is this which has been.dug 
up ; and it is, perhaps,#gne of the chef-d’euvres 
of art of the middle This statue, which 
may be called a skelet@n, is represented lying 
on the right side. Thé@feet, as well as a part 
of the left arm, are wanting, and the nose has 
been mutilated ; bi Me attitude, the anato- 
mical details, and th nk, are in admirable 
perfection. This monument was erected in 
honour of Cardinal devla Grange. It is not 
known by whom it wasyexecuted ; but accord- 
ing to tradition, and theexamination to which 
the remains have beén ‘submitted, it would 
seem to be the work ‘ artist of great merit. 
At the commencement $f the revolution, a part 
of this monument reserved, by the pre- 
caution which was of burying it in the 
earth under the pavehitnt of the church. On 
the stone above the st#tue'is an inscription in 
Gothic characters, whith leads to the supposi. 
tion that this work-of’art dates from the 14th 

Agriculture.—At the sitting of the Academy 
of Sciences in Paris, on@Monday last, M. Dupin, 
in reference to a work of the comparative agri- 
cultural resources of Great Britain and France, 
stated that he had made several calculations 
respecting the crops oFcorn in France during 
the last twenty-four “years; from which he 
found that there had’ been fourteen years of 
abundance, and ten of.scarcity; and that the 
medium price of grain during the whole period 
had been in favour of the cultivator: a result 
which he attributes to the prohibition of the 
entry of foreign corn, and the exportation of 
French corn, except under certain restrictions. 
At this sitting there was no other communica- 








tion of the slightest interest. 





Bri » which will enumerate many: thousand ad- 
ditional plimts, —— with the colours of the flowers, 
A new- edition been called for of Mr. Canning’s 
inienitaligr speeches: it is nearly ready for announce 
men! ‘ 


Mr. Hi Dance, whose work on Imprisonment for 
= we: ao pwned to — favourably, has 
‘orthcomings. s on Law Expenses; with som 
Suggestiongfor reducing them. a . 

mong tle; new year ‘c’ es, the magazine hitherto 
80 abl by Mr. S. C. Hall, and called the Spirit 
and Man the Age, is, we see, to take a new name 
(the British ine) and an enlarged form, though still 
under thes intendence which has done so much for it 
under its it title, and for the Amulet. 
Mr. Bu epic drama of Julio Romano, or the Dis- 
play of the® Passions, accompanied by a Historic Me- 
moir, giv. account of the proceedings in Parliament 


spond ‘various persons :' to which will be added, 
an Appendix; ‘stating the manner, in which dramatic au- 
thors are rewarded in.Russia, Germany, and France,—is 
about to appear. ‘ 


In_ the ‘Préke!—Musital’ Illustrations of the Waverley 


last — nthe claims of dramatic writers—remarks 
on the p i of the stage—and the author’s corre- 


Novels, by Flowey.—A volume of L Recol- 
lections ical Sketches, by the Rev. Richard 
Warner. ortfalio ‘of the Martyr Student.—A 


Treatise ay Hydrostatics- and . Hydrodynamics,. by the 


tev. H. ey ,B.A.-The Lost Heir, a Novel.—Crea- 
tion, a by . William ‘Ball. — Charity Bazars, a 
Poem.— urth Part of Rickards’ India—A Journal 
of Occu and Events during asresidence of nearly 
Forty Years e, East Indies, by Colohel'\James Welsh, 
of the Madras Aripy.—Fitz of Fitz-Ford, a Novel, founded 
on a interesting + d of: Devonshire, by 


pu 

Mrs. Bray.—The' Sixth. and concluding Part of Captain 
Grindlay’s ha th ep titiad Monopolies of the East 
India Com » by the author of Free Trade and Colo- 
nisation of India. . 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Loudor’s. Magazine of Natural History, Vol. II. 8vo. 
18s. bds.—Essays on Political Economy, 8vo. 14s. bds.— 
Morrison's Outlines of Mental Diseases, 3d edition, 8va. 


—Forby’s Vocabtl of East Anglia, 2 vols. 8vo. 1. Is. 
bds.—Tattam and wh Egyptian Grammar and Dio- 
tionary, Svo, 1 -—Tales of the Classics, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 1. 4s. bds.- yo’s Lessons on Objects, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
bds.—Jones’s L 


's om the — 8vo. 15s. bds.— 
Bertha’s Visit, 3 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. —Dell’s Evening 
Amusements, 1 6s. bds.—Dillen’s D: of. 
Fate of La Pérouse, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 48, bds.—Wilson’s Meé- 
moirs of De Foe, 3 vols. post @vo. 1. Ils. 6d. bds.—The 
Rivals, by the author of the Collegians, 3 vols. 8vo. 
ll. 11s. 6d. bds.—Biber’s Lectures on Education, 8vo. 
> 7 eta gaa of the Hands and Feet, 12mo. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1829. 

Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the London Meteoro- 
logical Society. November 1829. 





Thermometer—Highest------.+ 53° 75’ 
Lowest + 20 
Mean - + 37-2625 
Barometer—Highest - - + 3016 
Lowest -++++%++ 29-25 
Mean ..-.-s+-0- 29°715 


ean 
Number of days of rain and snow, 10. 
Quantity of rain and melted snoW in inches and deci- 
mals, 1°55. & y 
Winds.—1 East—5 West—4 No 3 South—1 North- 
east—0 South-east—5 South-west— L North-west. 
Generai Observations.—The mean temperature of the 
month below any one in the sarfie m@nth during. the last 
seven years, although the maximum was above that of 
1826, and the extreme of cold nopequal to that of last 
year: the quantity of rain less than for many years, with 
the exception of what fell in last’ November: so small a 
range in the barometer has not occurred during the last 
twelve years—the mean above the gpa average of the 
month, but’ndt ‘so high as in 1827: about six inches of 
snow fell on the 24th, but was all melted in two days. 
Lunar halonies, with misty areas, seen on the nights of 
the 8th and 9th. The evaporation, 0°075 of an inch. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
*,* With our next No. will commence a ‘series of hu- 
morous weekly papers by the Author of Wine and Wal- 


nuts. ‘ 

As our last No. of the year is a of winding-up con- 
cern, our readies find Reviews'of Books and other 
subjects poaeepes int this sheet,—#'little, perhaps, at the 
“ State: 4 answer S—'s question, without giving 
luced to save W. .’s lines from 

our on the ha sin No. 673, 
Rta gee 
”—ingnote 2 uthosis,”. read 

uttipsis ;"—in note 5, “ofthe Osiris, 
= and here end the quotation. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH 


PALL MALL. 
NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. 


All Pictures and Works of Art intended for Exhibition and | very elaborate and interesting articles. Am 
Sale, must be sent to the Gallery on Monday, the 11th, or Tues- | notice the Biography of aaa Paul Friedrich Scheer, Animal 
day, the 12th of January, 1830, between the hours of Ten in the | Magnetism, Dumont’s Bentham, Memoirs of Vidocq, &c. We 
morning and Five in the Evening, after which time no Picture or | must refer the 


Work of Art will be received. 
Colours are inadmissible. 


WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





Northern Libraries. 


E are authorised to state, that Messrs. reiting Objects ofthe Material World 


John and Arthur Arch, No. 61, Cornhill, London, 

= kindly a and forward to Copenhagen whatever Books 

may be sent to them for the Northern Libraries recommended by 

Mr. Carlisle, in his Letter inserted in page 845 of this No. of the 
Literary Gazette. 

Professor Rafn modest! 


Sums will be sufficient, viz. 


For the Two Libraries in Iceland.......£150 
For the Library in the Feroe Islands.... 50 
For the Library in Greenland .......... 50 


The most respectful thanks are offered for a aa which 
have already been received, viz. 


Mone: 
Hudson Gurney, Esq. Nt. Discs @ 
The Rev. Joseph Bosworth........ 2 0 
: Books. 
J.J. Gurney, Esq. 
Miss Gurney 


Sharon Turner, Esq. 

» The Rev. Joseph _—- 
John Adamson, 
The Rev. J. Heath: ‘M.A. 
Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart. 
The Rev. Henry Tattam 
Joseph Okeley, Esq. 
The Rev. James Ingram, D.D. 
Miss Buxton 
R. Phillips, Esq. 

essrs. John and Arthur Arch. 





Just published, 
HE ROYAL GAME of YORK and 
LANCASTER. 
By F. W. N. BAYLEY. 
Plantagenet.—“ Let him that is a true-born gentleman, 
And stands upon the honour of his birth, 
From off this brier pluck a white rose with me.” 
Somerset.—« Let him that is no coward nor no flatterer, 
But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me.” 
Shaks are. 
This is a novel invention, on an entirely new principle, founded 
on an historical fact, and intended as a medium between the 
es of “* Draughts” and “ Chess.” 
Published by E. a Sy = at his aa No. 37, 
w Bond Stree 





Joshua Gecssinniian the Sun to Stand oo iit. Dedicated, by 
ermission, to SAGE f And 
On the Ist of January, 1830, will be published by 
R. Ackermann and Co. Strani 
BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVING, by T. 
WOOLNOTH, from the celebrated Picture by CARLO 
MARATTI. 
Price, Proofs, on India paper, 10s. 6d.; Prints, 7s. 6d. 
Also may be had, the following Engravings by T. Woolnoth. 
The Ecce Homo, after Guido—Madonna, 
after Carlo Dolci—and Gevartius, after Vandyke; being the 3d 
of a Series of Heads from the Olid Masters. Price, on India 
paper, 7s. 6d. each; Prints, 53. 





In atlas 4to. price 12s.; Proofs, 
ART II. of a SERIES of ‘SUBJECTS |: 
from the ee of i R. P. BONINGTON. 


Drawn on Stone by J. D. H 
London: Printed fer Phe ae and Son, Old Bond Street. 


Where may be had, 
Burnet’s Practical Hints on Painting. 3d 


edition, 4to. illustrated by nearly 100 Etchings from the a 
Masters of the Italian, Flemish, and English Schools. 31. 3s. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Christmas Present. 
ith Engravings, and a 
TORIES “of TRAVELS in TURKEY, 


with an Account of the Manners and om of the In- 
of C 


habj 





City, founded upon the Narratives of oe Madden, Walsh; 
Frankland, a, and other recent Travellers. With a 
rical Sketch of the Empire. 
oes Published by Hurst, Chance, and Co. 
“aa 65, St. Paul’s ae 
whom may be h 


Stories of Travels i in South y re With 





rap 


“ "The plan of this little work is excellent.”—Literary Gazette. 
« Although the oldest may peruse these Stories with profit and 
pleasure, yet they are in a particular manner suited to the young ; 
- and to to hom we would strongly recommend them.”—Morning 
‘ournal, 


restin, a popular Journa! may be had complete, 
extra Ss. 
INSTITUT Io N, Lendae Biack, Young, and Young, No. 2, Tavistock Street; 
Bossange and Co. 


ortraits and Drawings in Water | scholar should be without.”—Sh¢fleld 


ts that sums of money would be Geology—Formation of the 
the most efficient,—as it is wa ed to raise a small Fund for each | Surface of the Globe. The >» Atmosphere — 
Library, in order to secure their permanence,—to defray the | Storms—Meteors. 
Purchase occasionally of such Works as may be eager gid Rivers. An Autumn Day. Vegetables—thelr. i Cola 
wanted, to bind others, and to keep the Rooms warm and in | vation, and Diseases. Birds—their Migration —Song-Birds. 
The Ocean—Cause of its Saltness—Fishes. I 
or ‘this p purpose Professor Rafn supposes that the following | View of their Habits and Instincts. Economy of Bees and of 
Ants. Winter—the Celestial m poy ty > Effects of a Chan, 

of Seasons. Man as compared 


Price Six Shillings, 
HE FORE IGN REVIEW, 
No. IX. 
The First Four Volumes of this inte- 


ce 2i. Bs. 


In 12mo. with numerous ii ice NOR cloth, 
AMILIAR AST NOMY. 
By GEORGE DARLEY, A re 
Author of a “ System of P a »" &e. &e. 
Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
University of London, 80, Upper Gower Street. 





ze .; and Whittaker and Co. 
« The present Number of the ae og Review contains several 
st these we may 


readers to the work ye as one which no general 


In 1 very large vol. 8vo. with Plates, price 14¢. the 4th 


ition 
EW ELEMENTS of BOTANY. 
By A. RICHARD, M.D. 
Member of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, &c. 
Containing the Character of the Natural Families of 4 V 


pn Kingdom, &c.; translated, with “oun adapted for the 





In 12mo. illustrated by Ten Engravings, 
TUDIES in NATURAL ‘HISTORY ; 3 


exhibiting a Popular View of the most striking and inte. 


LLIAM RHIN wD, 
Member of the Royal Medical and Royal Physical 
Societies of Edinburg! 
Contents.—General Introductory View the System of Nature 
—the Advantages of the Study. productive Powers of Nature. 
“Atmosphere Wi of the irregular 
it 





nsects—General 


to the inferior Animals. The 
City and the Gaoutep—Dentanian. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd eg and 
Simptin s and Marshall, Lo 


In 4 vols. 12mo. with onmaveme Sete. 7 8s. boards, 
edition, 


NIMAL BIOGRAPHY ; or, Popular 


Zoology; illustrated by Authentic Anecdotes of the 
Economy, Habits of Life, Instincts, and Sagacity of the Animal 


Creation. 
By the Rev. W. BINGLEY, A.M. F.L.S. 

Printed for c. J., G., and F. Rivington; J Songun, Rees, 
Orme, Brown, and Green; Jeffery an and Dar- 
ton; T. Cadell; Hatchard and Son; R. Rng Baldwin and 
Crad: ms 3d er; Hurst, Chance, and Co.; Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.; Whittaker, Treacher, and Co.; J. Duncan; 
Simpkin and Marshall ; Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper; Houl- 
ston and Son, London; ‘and G. and J. Robinson, Liverpool. 


LLUSTRATIONS of NATURAL HIS. 
TORY: embracing a Series of a executed Engrav- 
ings, with descriptive Accounts of the most in ing and 
popular Genera and Species of the a World. The Number 
for January will contain Engravings of the Male and Female 
Elephants, with her ar one sucking—the Lion, Lioness, and 
pein from Rept 's agerte~ e Gnu eel Kokoon; with 
ixteen pages of appro; nprinte tter-press, pric 
Condarsel we J LE KEUX, by whom, “a R. SANDS, 
Engra’ vings are executed. 
The fact of this wor having gone through a second edition 
previous to the first volume being completed, is a sufficient evi- 
dence of public rete ation: 

Published for the Proprietors b y Longman and Co. Paternoster 
Row; Jennings, Chea) et Tilt, Fleet Street; Rodwell, Bond 
Street; and may be hall of all Booksellers in Great Britain. 

« The auhaniiens varieties of Nature, 
* For ever seen, and yet for ever new,’ 
are likely, from the specimen of this work which we have re- 





in Medicine and Pharm: 

"By P. CLINTON, A.B. i.B. T.C.D. 

Licentiate of the King and Queen's College of Physicians, 
Professor of Medical Botany, Dublin, &c. &c. 

London: Hurst, —— and Co. St. Paul’s Churchyard 3 

P. Byrne, Dublin. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. with Plates, 


ARRATIVE and SUCCESSFUL 
RESULT of a VOYAGE to the SOUTH SEAS, per- 


inds-— Thunder formed by order of the Government of British India, to ascertain 
of 


the actual Fate of La Pérouse’s Ex iin. 
By the CHEVALIER CAPTAIN P. DILLON. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





In small 8vo. ee Sth eae neatly oe for the 
tice 7s. in 


ABLES te: ‘the PURCHASING of 
ESTATES, Freehold, Caen: or hommy  | Annuities, 
Advowsons, &c. and for the Renewi: Leases held under Ca- 
thedra! Churches, Colleges, or “Sorporai Bodies, for Terms 
of Years certain and for Lives ‘or valuing seg iperenwid 
ferred A Annuities, Mees. Feosentetionse &c.; together 
with several Useful and I Tables with the 

Subject: “oe the Five Tables of Compound. Interest. 
NWOOD, Architect and Surv 
Printed for J. ge at the Architectural Library, 

59, High Holborn. 








*eTYMO Sheet ma; f be had gratis, of 
HE ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING. 
BOOK ; being an Introduction to the Spelling, Pronun- 
caen, and Derivation of the English nage rep he 
besides several other important Improvements, above 3000 yen 4 
deduced from their Greek and Latin Roots: adapted for the Use 
of Classical and Ladies’ Schools, and also of ‘Adults and Fo- 


reigners. 
By HENRY BUTTER, 
Author of Gradations i in Reading and by 
The Work will be published on 1st January, 1 eer etice le. 6d. 
bound, by W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court, 
Ludgate Street. 





he 3d edition, price 10s. 6d. 
PARocHiaL SERMONS, preached at 
anne Brecknockshire. 
By the Rev. C. BRADLEY, 
Vicar es and Minister of St. James’ s Chapel, Claghten. 
Sold by Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Paternoster Row 
By the 

Sermons preached at “High Wycombe. 8th 
edition, 2 vols. 2ls. 

Psalms and Hymns for Public Worship, 2d 


edition, 2s. 6d. 





a = be oe at acheap rate, more a home _ 
r than have ever yet been. ‘1 
pode a A cpitieed 4 and true to life : these alone would give the 
work value; but the 
animals are particularly entitled to notice—as, while conveying 
to the mind important a they are as amusing as an 
Arabian tale.”— Sunday Tim 
Mo further testimonies of this Work see Literary Gazette, Exa- | 
miner, &c. for June, and Sunday Times, &c. &c. for sepa, | 
1898. 








“i 1 vo!. 8vo. with a new and correct Set of Maps; price 18s. | 


24t! ion 
GEOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, 
and COMMERCIAL GRAMMAR; exhibiting the 
Present State es _ World, and containing the Figures, Motions, te 
id Di e Planet: meral View of the Earth, con- | 
sidered as a panes he grand Divisions of the Globe into Land 
and Water—the Situation and Extent of Empires, Kingdoms, 
&c.—their Climates, Air, Soil, Vegetable Productions—the Zoo- 
ogy of each Country—the History and Origin of Nations—the 
Gies, Manners, &c. of the People—their Sige ore gr bape Lesmnine: 
&c.—the Chief Cities, Structures, &c. 

Geographical Index, with the Names of Places siphabetontiy -~ 
ranged—a Table of Coins—a Chronological Table of Remarkable 
Senta Obituary of Eminent Persons of every Age and Na- 


tion. 
By WILLIAM GUTHRIE, Esq 
The ‘Acibiaaiad Part by JAMES FERGUSON, F.R.S. 

Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington; Longman, Rees, 
Orme, Brown, and Green; T. Cadell; _— and Darton; 
J. Richardson; J. and W. T. Clarke; J. Boo Boosey and 
Sons; E. Williams; W. Gi 3 R. Scholey ; Baldwin and Cra- 

dock; T.Tegg; Hamilton, dams, and Co.; J. Duncan; Whit- 
taker, Treacher, and Co.; E. Hodgson; Simpkin and Marshall ; 
J. Souter; J. Hearne; J. Collingwood; G. Wilson; Smith, 
Elder, and Co-; Poole and Edwards, London; Wilson and Sons, 
York; and Stirling and Kenney, a h. 

whom may 


Guthrie’s Atlas ; containing 31 Maps, 8vo. 
108, 6d. half-bound. 











| up almost unconsciously among t 


Suitable Christmas Present, or New Year's Gift for 
ung Persons. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with a Portrait, engraved on steel by Turner, R.A: 
price 15s. in cloth, 


MECELLANIES, in Two Parts; Prose 


and Verse. 


By WM. | prea LL.D. 

« We strongly to our youthful 
readers; they must gain enn roti something of instruction— 
some wise or kindly precept will 1" itselfon the mind, stored 
= We recommend them in the 4e 63 Gus ton weaa ae 

= oe vy nad Pi oan Gasetie, No. 661. " 

in 01 nm, a) 
Neold by all ether r Bookesitors 1h Toon eh] - 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

The English Spelling-Book, 1s. 6d. bound. 
Selection of Classical English Poetry, 5s. 6d. 
The British Nepos, 5s. bound. 
Elements of Natural History, 7s. 6d. bound. 
Abridgment of Plutarch, 5s. 6d. bound. 
Universal Short-Hand, 6s. boards. 


In 3 vols. vO. 
HE RIV AL 8. 


By the Author of the “ Collegians. 
Printed for Pim Fes and — Public Library, Conduit Street. 








The Collegians. New ‘edition, i in 3 vols. 


A new edition, with ag Engravings, 2 vols. 12mo. 


RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND 





Library. 
0. 1X. of the FANITLY LIBRARY; 
being the Third and concluding Volume of the History 
of the Jews, is F published this day. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Lately published, new editions of 
Nos. I. II. and III. Famil y Library, contain- 
ing us of Buonaparte, 2 vols.; and Life of Alexander, 1 vol., 
. each. 





“* The style of this book is simtple and te the selec- 
tion of matter is j and well and it is 
evident that the best authorities have been quoted. The form of 
| the work also has its merit, the alternations of lecture and dia- 
logue protucing an enlivening effect. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Also, a new edition of 


The History of F, 
with iegullaget es comet by the same Author, 
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In 1 vol. Svo. price 10s. 6d. 
NO the CONSTITUTION of the 
HURCH ae STATE, according to Idea of each, with 


4s oben . Judgment of the late Catholic Bill. 
COLERIDGE, Esq. R.A 8.L. 
_ London: "Horse, Chance hance, and C Co. - 65, St. Paul's Churchyard. 





“In 6 vole vo. wth a Ato volume of Pate, price 4. boards 
RAVELS of ANACHARSIS the 


YOUNGER in GREECE, during the Middle of the 
Fourth Century before the Chris 
By the ABBE BARTHELEMY 
Late Keeper of the Medals in the Cabinet of the King of 


Sixth edit. translated from the *brench and carefully revised, 
corrected, and enlarged, by the last saat improved Paris 

a for c. ang G., and F. Ri ; J.and W. T. Clarke; 
_ » Rees, Orme, Brown, and Eg mr adell ; 
hay J. Richardson ; W. Ginger; J. Booker; R. Scholes; 
?. Tegg; pelets and Cradock; J. Bohn; E. Hodgson 
hittaker, Treacher. , and Co.; Simpkin and Mar. 

and Lepard; Cc Taylor; C. Smith; J. Wick- 


> an . 
Popular Works recently published by Charles Tilt, 


86, Fleet Street. 
LOWERS of ANECDOTE, WIT, 
HUMOUR, GAIETY, and GENIUS; with Etchings, 

by THOMAS LANDSEER. 5s. boards. 

« One of the best things of its class with which we have met,— 
various, brief, entertaining, and unsoiled by any taint ofribaldry.” 
—Literary Gazette, Feb. 14, 1829. 

“A —: and — volume, yore oa hundreds of 
things. ve y Landseer, are '—Chronicie. 

2. Ma ou Like It. It. ' By "a Country Curate. 
3d —“— wee 

3. May You Like It. It. Volume the Second, 
by the same Author. 2d edition, with Frontispiece, after West. 
all, 8s. boards. 

“* The Tales of which both volumes are composed are inte- 
resting, beautifully moral, graceful, tender, and pathetic.”— Lite. 
rary Gazette. 

4. Curiosities for the Ingenious, comprising 
Il ions of the Ph of Nature, curious Discoveries in 
Art and Science, 1 Biographical fomot rs of Extraordinary Per- 

sons, in History, and many interestin, 
Matters in pote Literature. With 12 Plates, by Lowry. 2 
we 6d. boards. 

- Chemical Be-Agents or Tests, and their 
A ppli i , Earth, Soils, Metalliferous 
Ores, Metallic, Alloys, &c. - Griginall: by F. Accum. Im- 
proved and he ge down to the present none of Chemical Sci- 
ence, by William qe 12mo. 9s. 

“« Mr. ~ yo pe carefully revised the last edition of this 

work, and very greatly improved it. We recommend it as a 
a of cinant and daily usefulness.” —Literary Gazette, Nov. 1, 











- ae With a lamp, a few phials containing tests, and this little 
work, any one may, Bee nace difficulty, perform all the experi- 
ments ye for th pa irposes of chemical analysis.”— 
London Medical Gasette, Nov. 8, 1828. 

6. Chemical Amusement; being a Series of 
One Hundred and Sixty-Seveu cuxious and sopenettye Experi- 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 














In 3 very large vols. 8vo. Price 21. 2s. embellished with a 
fii 


ne Portrait, 
EMOIRS of the LIFE and TIMES of 
DANIEL DE FOE; containing a Review of his 
Writings and his Spiaigne upon a variety of Important Matters, 
Civil oe Ecclesiastical 
ALTER WILSON, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
Hurst, Chance, and Co. St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Where may be had, just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 
The History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, 
from the earliest times to the Destruction of Jerusalem, A.D. 72. 
Translated from the of John Jahn, D.D. With a Con- 
tinuation to the time of Adrian. By Calvin E. Stowe. 





Translations pees by D. A. Talboys, Oxford; and sold by 
Longman, » Orme, and Co.; and all Bookse! llers. 


GOPHOCLES. The Tragedies of Sophocles, | - 
literally translated into English Prose, from the Greek 
Text of Brunck, with Notes, the 2d edition, very much improved, 
8vo. 15s. boards. 
Euripides. The Hecuba, Orestes, Pheeni- |} 
cian Virgins, and Medea of Euripid nto 
English Prose, from the Text of Porson, = web Hose, the 3d aie 
and corrected, 8vo. 8s. boards. 
The Hippolytus and Alcestis of Euripides, 
mats translated into English Prose, with Notes, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Aristophanes. The Comedies of Plutus and 
ioe Frags, eeeny translated into English Prose, with copious 
The Rhetoric of Aristotle, literally translated 





from the Greek, with Notes; to which is added, an Analysis of | Wal 


Aristotle’s Rhetoric, by Thomas Hobbes, of Maimesbury; with 
Notes, 8vo. 12s. boards. i 

Questions on the Rhetoric of Aristotle, 8vo. 
2s. 6d. sewed. 

ischylus. The Tragedies of schylus, 
literally translated into English Prose, from the Text of ‘Blom- 

field and Schutz; with copious Notes, critical and explanatory. 
8vo. 108. 6d. boards. 

Cicero of the Nature of the Gods, translated, 
with Notes, Critical, Phil i, and E ys by Thomas 
Francklin, D.D.; to which os added, an Inquiry into the Astro- 
non and Anatomy of the Ancients. 8vo. 8s. 

Livy. AT new and literal Translation of 
Livy’s Roman History, Books a to XXX. inclusive; with 
Notes, 2 vols. 8vo. —13 4s. boards. 





Under the Authority and Patronage of His Majesty’s 
Government, 4to. 1/. 11s. 6d. 


OOLOGIA AMERICH BOREALIS; 


a rd the Zoology of North America, Part I. containing 
e 


By JOHN RICHARDSON, M 
Surgeon of the late Expedition under Ga ~~ Franklin. 
lustrated by ee my oe spirited Etchings, by 


jomas 4 
Parts II. and III. being the Remainder of} — 
the Work, and containing ¢ the Birds, the Insects by dag og 





ments in Chemistry, which are easily 
by coneese By Frederick Accum. A edition, with Plates by 


Lowr ary. Oe - bds. 
he work is singularly ‘a itocopht to blend chemical science 
with rational 





Esq. F.R.S. L.S. &c.; Insects by 
William kirby; MA. F. R. 8. F.L.S. &c.; and the Fishes by Dr. 


Printed in 4to. uniformly with the of Captain Frank- 
lin’s sEpetinene 3; to sbiche with roy forthcoming F lora of those 
yy Dr.  peckes, it may be e an Appendi 














tal 2d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 1. 4s. boards, 
EMOIRS of MARY QUEEN of 
scoTs, with Anecdotes of the Court of Henry II. 

during her in France. 
By MISS BENGER. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Memoirs of the Life of Anne Boleyn, Queen 
of Henry VIII. 3d edition, 1 vol. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 12s. bds. 





Works just y= by Henry Gateunn 
Bent! ew Burlington Stree 
ALES of the C ASSICS. A new Deli. 


neation of the most ular Fables, ~ and Al 
ries, commemorated in the Works of Poets, Painters, and Scu 
tors, selected and written 
By a LADY, 
For the A her own Daughters; and 





forming a desirable Christmas and _— Year’s Present. 
In 3 vols. small 8 
2. Travels in the East, by John Carne, 
. Author of ‘* Letters from the Ease pelea uniformly with, 
‘in continuation of that work. In 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


~— Private Memoirs of the of Louis 
XVIII. By aLady. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
4. T. of an Indian Camp. In 3 vols. 


it Svo. 
PContents.—The Phantom Woman—the Fire Spirit—the Lake 
of the White Canoe—the og of Cape Higgin—the Two Ghosts 
—the Origin of Women, &c. &c. 





In 12mo. price 5s. 6d. 
VIEW of the SCRIPTURE REVE- 
LATIONS concerning a FUTURE STATE; laid 
before his Parishioners, 
By a COUNTRY PASTOR. 
Printed for B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 
Of whom may be 74 lately published, 
Essays on some of th e Difficulties in the 
ta re etry St. Paul, and in other Parts of the New Testam | 
- happens D.D. Principal se. ‘Alban’s I ial, Oxtord. 


"Rhe ( Catechist’s Manual and Family Lec. } 
eC) ciinsracion 





—_ 3 % - - 
copele Be urposes of 


Rev. Samuel Minds, Mea feet 


|, Oxford. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 








John Murray, ae Street. 





I. price 18s. boat 
THE MAGAZINE of NATURAL HIS. 


TORY, and Journal of Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, | ™°*5°". 


Geology, and Meteorology. 
ucted by J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. G.S. Z.S. &c. 
To be continued in Numbers every Two Months, price 3s. 6d. 
rinted for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Gardener’s Magazine, Vols. I. to V. 
4l. boards. 





Second Veleme, 4to. 2l. 
EMOIRS of the AFFAIRS of EUROPE, 
from the Peace of Utrec! 
By LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. 
John Murray, Albemarie Street. 
Of whom may be had, 
A New Edition of the former Volume. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


Mr. Waterton’s Wanderings in America. 
2d edition, in 8vo. price 10s. 


ANDERINGS in SOUTH AMERICA, 
the NORTH-WEST of the UNITED STATES, and 
the ANTILLES. With original Instructions for preserving 
Birds for Cabinets of Natural Hist 
By CHARLES W. ‘ATERTON, Esq. 
Printed for B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 





Vols. V. and VI. in the pocket size, 6s. being a new edition 
of Vol. lil. Syo. of 


EATH-BED SCENES and PASTORAL 
CONVERSATIONS. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

« Great was our admiration of the former volumes of this work : 
we can ve oe our readers to peruse the scenes here 
that they are in no respect inferior 
va Rete witch hues already been submitted to the public.” —Bri- 


“oe The above work has zene been included in the list of | 
y the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. 


A Third Volume of Death-Bed Scenes, 











The Bis & London's Sermons. 
ced i e 128. 
GERMONS preach in the Parish Church 
of St. sige » Bishop: 
By C. J. BLO. FIELD, D.D. 
Rector, now Bishop of London. 
Printed for B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Twelve Lectures on the Acts of the Apos- 
tles; to which is added, a new edition of Five Lectures on the 
Gospel M St.John. 2d edition, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
Manual of Family Prayer. 10th edition, 
— oes 6d. 
superior edition may be had, printed on fine paper, and 
’ nd in black si gorse 3s. 6d. _ 


CONOMY of the HANDS, FEET, 
FINGERS, and TOES, which kncipdes the Prevegtion, 
_rentmant, and Cure of Corns, Bunions, and Deformed Nails, 
he effective removal of Excrescences, superfluous Hairs, Freckles, 
Pimples, and Blotches; with a safe and certain method of ren- 
dering the skin white, soft, and delicate, without detriment to 


health. 
By an OLD ARMY SURGEON 
In a neat pocket vol. royal 18mo. with a Frontispiece. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 





ice 78, Gd. N; 


HE FOREIGN “QUARTERLY 


Contents. ae) I. Bourrienne’s Memoirs of Napoleon—II. 
ith T; from Schiller’s Camp—III. Pre- 
sent State of Spain—IV. Greek Romances—V. Heeren on the 
Polity and Commerce of the great Nations of Antiquit —VI. 
a and Literature of Southern gee Pacho’s Travels 
n Marmarica and Cyrenaica—V III. Roman History—IX. 
Four Months in Belgium and Heliesd x Recent Progress of 
Physical Astronomy—XI. History “ the Fine Arts—XII. The 
Greek Revolution, and European lomacy—XIII. Notice of 
M. Dumont. Critical Skachos xI xT ppolito Pindemonte— 
XV. Gorostiza’s Theatre—XVI. eats a the Inquisition in 
France—XVII. Ugo Foscolo—XVIII. Caroline Woltmann’s The 
Sculptors, a Novel—XIX. amy ard and a ere Waterloo, a 
Poem—Miscellaneous Literary Notices—List the principal 
Works published on the Continent from July to October. 

No. X. will be published in Feb. 1830. 
Published by Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel, Jun., and Richter, 
we Booksellers to the wes 30, Soho Square. 

New Sree ofthe a fabwary- 

vol. royal 18mo. 5s. 
HE FAMILY LIBRARY, No. III. 
containing the Ease of Alexander the Sent. 
By the Rev. J. WILLIAMS, M.A. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Just published, a new edition of 
Nos. I. and II. of the Family Library, being 
the Life of Sueusgerte. 2 vols. 15 Engravings, 10s. 











12mo. 8s. half-bound, a 9th edi 
TORIES from the HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 
Also, by the same Author, 12mo. chil 2s. peeons 


Progressive Geography for 

« All books of geography (which I dap met a begin with 
the more abstruse and difficult, and postpone the more easy and 
technical parts ——- study. This order I have reversed. I en- 
deavour to impress upon the mind, in the first oe those 
things which are the subject of memory alone, and for which no 
mn need be, or can be assigned. ‘h 
capital of E. land might not have been 
London, or why Poland should not be called Italy, or the Danube 
the Volga. No reason can be given why a peninsula of the parti- 
cular shape of Spain and Portugal should have been placed at the 
south-west of Europe, rather than at the south-east. The names 
themselves, and the appropriation of them to places, are (in this 
view) purely accidental and arbitrary. It seems re proper 
to begin by charging the memory with tens Seer. 
tions and divisions, which require no reasoning, and which, if 
not learned by rote in early youth, are seldom thoroughly and 
never without much difficulty, learned afterwards.”—Author’s 
Preface, 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Price 6s. 
A TREATISE on ATMOSPHERIC 
Pn pe including Observations on Lightning 
By JOHN MURRAY, F.S.H. F.L.S. P.G.8. &c. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








New Week's P p » with iderable I: 
the Rev. Samuel 
In Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each, neatly round in black; 
or complete, 5s. neatly bound in calf, 


HE NEW WEEK’S PREPARATION 
for a worthy Receiving of the Lord’s Supper, as recom- 
mended and appointed by the Chere of England; and a Com- 
panion to the liner, in his Beha- 
viour and Devotions a t the Lord’s Tae — kD hes ow 
to live well after pads the Holy Sacram 
Revised by SAMUEL WIX, A.M. Fi x and A.S. 





Vicar of St. Bartholomew-the-Less, London. 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington ; an, Rees, 
Orme, Brown, and Green ; H. T. H 3 
J. M. Richardson; Hatchard and Son ; win and Cradock; 


W. Joy; Hurst, Chance and Co.; J. Duncan ; Hamilion, Adams; 
and Co.; Whittaker, Treacher, and Co.; Simpkin and Mar- 
shall; Westley and Davis; and ‘Houlston and Son. 


Of whom may be had, 
The original New Week’s Preparation for a 
potecg | as of the Lord’s Supper, &c. In Two Parts, 1s. 6d. 


“ithe New Whole Duty of Man. In 8vo. 





being the same as the above vols. V. and VI.) in 8vo. 12s. 





9s., and 12mo. 5s. 6d. bo 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





851 





—, 
edition, 4 vols. 8vo. with a Chart, 2/. 2s. 
HE “HISTORY of the LIFE and 
VOrAGMe or eee TE COLUMBUS. 
By HINGTON IRVING. 

“ This is an oy one tan, and we venture to anticipate that 
it will be an enduring one; neither do we hazard this prediction 
pe er draped a ful consciousness of all that it implies. We 
there are but few modern works that are 
likely to verify i it, — that it probably could not be extended with 

to.so many as one in a hundred even of those we praise. 

For p= mean not merely that the book will be familiarly known 

to some twenty or thirty years hence, and will pass 

in solid binding into every considerable collection, but that it 

will supersede all former works on the same subject, ond never 
be itself superseded.’’— Edinburgh Review. 

Pr ‘inted for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Royal: Bvo. with a Portrait and SCUL Illustrations, 2l. 2s. 


ECTURES on SCULPTURE. 
By JOHN FLAXMAN, Esq. Ha A. 
As delivered b 7 him before the President and Members of the 
Royal Academy. With a brief Memoir of the Author. 

«“‘ There is not one of these discourses which may not be read 
with pleasure as well as improvement 6! the ordinary class of 
readers, certainly by all who cherish a love for the fine arts, 
equally with the stu: m8 in rks tT The learning they — 
qualities them for th on of the last. The easy an 
eee manner in which r-T “radians is conveyed, with 4 

ces to lly familiar, or made known by 
{ilustrative plates, of which there —s wards of fifty at the end 
the volume, renders the pre of = lectures a facile, inte- 
resting, and peecas study.”—Athenew: 
John Murray, ‘Aibwnatie Street. 


e 2s. 6d. No. III. of 
ONDON ‘UNIVERSITY “MAGAZINE. 
Numi be perenTg monthly.) 
‘his Number contai ns the Examination Papers for the Latin, 
Greek, 1, Natural- and Law Classes. 
Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 
and William Curry, Jun. and Co. — 











Volumes of the Family Library already Tite of price 5s. each, 
Os. L and II. The Life of Napoleon 
Buonaparte. Second edition.—No. III. The Life of 
Alexander the Great, a new edition.—No. IV. Lives of the most 
eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. Vol. I. 
—Nos. V. and VI. The History of the Jews. Vols. I. and II.— 
No. VII. The Natural History of Insects. Vol. I.—No. VIII. 
The Court and Camp of Beebe Lik 
A new Volume of the Family Library will continue to be 
published ear], 1s every month. 
The first Three Numbers of the Family Library havin, — 
reprinted, complete Sets of the Work may now be proc 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 10s. 
RACTICAL LECTURES on the HIS- 
TORICAL BOOKS of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev. HENRY LINDSAY, M.A. 
Perpetual Curate of Wimbledon, Surrey. 
7 Murray, Alhemarie Se Sesest. 
econd ‘edition, 8 vols. 8vo. 
HE  CONSHTUTIONAL ‘HISTORY 
"Saco la from the Accession of Henfy VII. to the 
G IL. 
eo By HENRY HALLAM. 
Printed for Sohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


‘Middle Ages. 4th edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
Ms ce 2¢. Gd. sewed, No. XXII. for Dec. 1829, o 


HE" “PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and MISCELLANY. 
Edinburgh: Published by John Anderson, Jun. 55, North Bridge 
Street; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 

= 1 ve, saan Ove price 8s. 6d. boards, the 2d edition of 


R EC S of WOMAN. With 
other Poems. 


By FELICIA HEMANS. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Forest Sanctuary; with other Poems. 
The 2d edition, 1 vol. - foolscap | 8vo. price 8s. 6d. boards. 
fie 1 vol. 1 12mo. with | Twelve Plates, price 6s. 
VENING AMUSEMENTS; or, the 
Beauties of the Messens, 14 in which several 
remarkable Appearances, = in the Heavens dur- 
ing the Year 1830, are oer DELL, 


TOH 
Printed for B. F -i— =. Street. 





A CATALOGUE of an EXTENSIVE and 

VALUABLE COLLECTION of FOREIGN DIVI- 
aie $4 comprising ny ery Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, 
ag » Italian, and other Bibles; Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, 
» Saxon, Gaelic, fa "French keg pry, 
Liturgical Works; various E 
the Scriptures, with Lexicons and == ; a numerous Col- 
lection of the Fathers of the Church and Ecclesiastical Histori- 
ans, with Translations into English; Councils, General and Par- 
ticular: early Catholic Controversies ; ; the Works of the Reform- 
ers, &c. To which is added, a Supplement of English Theology, 
to the First Part ofthe Catalogue, published in February 1829. 
The whole being Part II. of the very valuable Stock of the late 


iturgies and 
to 








New Literary Periodical. 
On Wednesday, the 6th of January, 1830, will a; » No..1.of 
HE FOREIGN LITERARY 
GAZETTE, and WEEKLY EPITOME of CONTI- 
NENTAL and DOMESTIC SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 
ARTs, &c. (In English 
be i 





To on every Wefinesieg, price Eight- 
penc ‘or post, naloont te 

At a period when the minds of men throughout the civilised 

world are ardently turned to the cultivation of the sciences,— 








when education, and its are 

diffused,—and when @ and are almost 

the every-day vewael of this aittehe state of things: 1 it is not 
that a of organs should offer themselves 





Mr. Gilbert Dyer of Exeter, drawn up by his Son and 8 
n which are interspersed Literary Notices. Now on Sale i 
William Strong, opposite the Guildhall, Exeter, and Clare Street, 
risto! 
Catalogues, price 6s. each, may be had of the Publisher at mae: 
ter, and at Clare Street, Bristol; of Messrs. Longman and ( 
London; Mr. Parker, Oxford; Messrs. Deighton, Gaumhetiees 
Mr. Upham and Mr. Collings, Bath; Mr. Williams, Chelten- 
ham; Mr. Wilson, Hull; s. Milliken, Dublin; Mr. Black, 
Edinburgh. 





8vo. with Eight Plates, 10s. 6d. 


TREATISE on PRACTICAL 
SURVEYING and TOPOGRAPHICAL PLAN 
DRAWING. 






John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


"Second mie - le post on. 1s, 58. 


KETCHE f PERSIA. 
By Sir a MALCOLM. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
The Garrick Papers.—Nearly ready, in 1 vol. 


HE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 

of DAVID GARRICK with the most celebrated Per- 
sons of his time; published from the Originals, lately in pos- 
session of the Executors of Mrs. Garrick. 

This highly interesting and important Work will comprise 
upwards of Two Thousand Letters, from Persons of the greatest 
eminence in the Political, Literary, and Dramatic World. 
Amorg other names may be mentioned, Lord Chatham—Lord 
Camden—Duke of Devonshire—Countess Spencer—Lord Lyttel- 
ton—Lord Pembroke, and the leading Nobility of Garrick’s time. 
Warburton—Burke—J ohnson—H ume—Gibbon—Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds — Goldsmith — Robertson —Junius —Beattie — Churchill— 
Mason — Cumberland—Boswell —Coiman—T. and J. Warton— 
Dr. Burney—Baretti— Thomas and R. B. Sheridan— Hugh Kelly 
—Murphy— Dr. Hoadly—Isaac Bickerstaff —Tickell — Home — 
C. Yorke—Madame Riccoboni—Mrs. Montagu —Whitehead— 
Dr. Franklin—Hawkesworth—Mallet—Mrs. Cowley—Jn. Wilkes 
—Wilson—Gainsborough, &c.; and among others the following 
Dramatic Characters, Mrs. Clive—Mrs. Cibber—Mrs. Abington 
—Mrs. Yates—S. spranger Barry—Powell—Henderson— 
Mosso Seeger gi King—Smith—Macklin—Moody—Le Kain 
— Ma e Clairon—Charles Dibdin— T. Wilkes — Reddish 
Holland — "Beeston Mrs. Pope —Bensley—Aickin —Dr. Ame, 





&c. 
her Colburn and Richard Bentley,8 New Burlington Street. 





On the 30th instant will be published, in| post Svo. 10s. 6d. oR 
’ Se. N. <A _ Poem. 
By the Author of the “ Omnipresence of the Deity.” 
« Whence comest thou? From cae to and fro in the earth, 
and from a and down in it.”—Job, c. i. v. 7. 
London: Printed for 8. Maunder, Newgate Street. 


ATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 


No. 

The mete of this Publication (edited by W. JERDAN, 
Esq. F.A.S. &c.) for the 1st of January, 1830, will contain, in 
Memoirs of George III., the late Mr. Perceval, and Lord Keith, 
some curious original personal Anecdotes of the King, and an 
interesting Account of the Assassination of Mr. Perceval, by the 
Editor, who was an eye-witness of that atrocious act, and well 
acquainted with many particulars hitherto unpublished. A Plan 
of the Lobby of the House of Commons, a Fac-simile of Belling- 

am’s Memorial taken from his Person, and an Engraving of the 
Pistol with which he committed the Murder, form illustrative 
parts of this Biographical Sketch. 

The early Numbers of the National Portrait Gallery are being 
reprinted; and many Portraits of the highest order, as well as of 

rfect novelty, are in preparation. 
Samant Fisher, Son, and Co. 38, Newgate Street; Ackermann 

and Co. Strand; Colnagnt ona ce Pall Mall East. 

Works as for 4+ ublication, by tai eee: - 

ew Burlington Street. 


HE POETICAL WORKS of the Rev. 
GEORGE CROLY: In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
2. Darnley; a Novel. By the Author of 





Elegant Christmas Presents. 
Cabinet Volumes, price 5s. 6d. 


HE SEASONS, by THOMSON. The 
Minstrel, by Beattie—The Task, Table Talk, and Minor 
Poems, by Cowper—Milton’s Paradise "Lost, 2 2 vols.—Paradise 
Regained, and Minor Poems, 2 vols.—The Shipwreck, by Fal- 
coner—and the Poems of Goldsmith and Gray; each Volume 
embellished with Six Engravings from the Designs of Mr. West- 
all, and together forming the most unexceptionable, won and 
‘opriate Volumes hitherto offered as Presents for Young 
‘ersons. 

rm with the above, may be had. 
Bacon’s "Essays —Eli lizabeth ; or, the Exiles 
of Siberia—Dr. Gregory's Mason on Self Knowledge— 

Paul and Virginia— Jas—and the Vicar of Wakefield. 
by 's Night Thoughts, anes, Bo the — Series, 

wich Ten soon is = published, 9s 

ons of the above may ia be had, and 
sat bindings, by the most Pompectable 
per oe as also of Mrs. Cha 


d Songs, 2 vols. 18s.—Sturm’s Re- 
flection s, Four Volumes, We 10s.—and Pope’s Poetical Works, 
vols. 15s. 


tit Salt jctavo Edi 
are erally kept, is cles 
_— in the U; 
8s.—Burn’s pad 


« Richelieu, a Tale of the Court of France.” 3 vols. 

3. The Country Curate. By the Author of 
the “ Subaltern.” 2 vols. post 8vo. " 

4. The Adventures of an Irish Gentleman, 
written by Himself. 3 vols. 

5. Random Records, by George Colman the 
Younger, dedicated, by gracious permission, to His Majesty. In 
2 small vols. 8vo. 

6. The Life of Major-General Sir T. Munro, 
Bart. K.C.B. late Governor of Madras, with Extracts from his 
Correspondence and Private Papers. By the Rev. Mr. Gleig, in 
2 vols. 8vo. 

7. Lawrie Todd; or, the Settlers in the 
Woods. By John Galt, Esq. Author of the “ Ayrshire Legatees,” 
*¢ Annals of the Parish,” &c. &c. 3 vols. 

8. Travels to Timbuctoo and other Parts of 
Central Africa, during the Years 1824, 1825, 1826, 1827, and 1823, 
By René Caillié. 2 vols. oe with a 1 — o Babine View 
of a and other P| i o 
9 ‘ity. 


The Reminiscences ‘of Henry pwn 





an il. 





boards. 
Published by John Sharpe, and the other Proprietors. 


ao 
disseminate among the public the accessions to knowledge as they 
continually arise. The periodical press has, under these circum- 
stances, become more than ever a pow : and a i valuable medium 
for conveying that inf which g d Aang — 
sitive spirit of the age demands; and it is not too m' 
that, in its general character, it ably and setidiectertiy sup 
what is required. Many journals, and posicettens of every upp 
and class, convey intelligence of every kind to their renters, from 
the common news of the day to the most elaborate researches 
into questions of great pith and moment. Curiosity is gratified, 
food is furnished for the mind, the understanding is enlar, 
and the whole social body is refined, by this rapid circulation of 
instruction; and it may be affirmed, that the glorious art of 
printing thus exercises an influence of incalculable benefit on the 
a) interests of mankind, and far exceeding that of any former 





To add another useful member to this circle, and supply a want 
which is still very obviously felt, are the objects of the ‘* Foreign 
Literary Gazette.” It cannot escape observation, that, however 
numerous and efficient are the works devoted to elucidate the 
progress of our own literature, sciences, and arts, there are but 
few which endeavour to direct attention to those of other coun- 
tries. Imperfect and incidental notices are all that have, until 
very lately, been bestowed by English writers on the immense 
and stirring mass of intellect which pervades the Continent of 
Europe, and is now rapidly extending to the New World. We, 
in our insular position, hardly learn, and that tardily and at lon 
intervals, what is continually achieving by the active mind 
Germany, of Italy, of ee of Russia, of America, and of 
other nations; and, ow et to this partial ignorance, we lose the 
advantages to be a from a timely communion with the 
leas an i 
are exploring the stu of learned, an 
inquiry,—paths in which an accidental hint or remark so often 
leads to the most important results that can add to the Sccumu- 
lating knowledge and happiness of the human race. The “ Fo- 
reign Literary Gazette,” therefore, purposes to condense wii 
the compass of a weekly sheet, (the form of which renders it om 
ceptible of great rapidity both in receiving and in diffusing,) what- 
ever the skill, the learning, the industry, and the ius of indi- 
viduals or communities abroad may bring forth for the del. 4 
and welfare of mankind. In or to execute this respon 
undertaking in an honourable manner, no Ph ss serv 4 pale, 
labour, and expense, have been 5 pared. ected with the 
most powerful ooksellers in London; a. established, lite- 
rally Europe, a with 
the highest attainments ; being perfectly independent, and with 
ample means to command, as opportunities occur, ee more ex- 
poo poe direct z oe bli ae ane ¢ 
of producing a work at once highl; ~— to general 
vandine, and replete with ialecmetien to th : man of science and 
the scholar. In short, it will vividly retlect not the anaes ane 
scientific pursuits of foreign 
impart a distinct idea of their odneelion a ‘progres, and ~ 
rapidly as often to precede their own periodica 
The Contents will be chiefly 
Reviews of New Works, a Painting, and En- 





who, in distant lands, 














Transactions of the leading graving, 
Literary, &c. Societies, Original ey 2 on — aa of 
Voyages, immediate 
Biography, Extracts ody gn Journals, 
Necrology, Memorabilia, 
Antiquities, The Drama, 
Natural History, Music, 
Statistics, Light > 
And Imp in Mech 





Manufactures, = 
To be published in London by W. A. Scripps, 7, Welli 
Street, Strand, and by Dulau ate Co. _ oles, to whem 
Communications for the Editor may be sen 
Orders for the — Literary Ganette - i received by 
all Booksellers, Newsmen, 


On the 3lst instant will be published, price 6s. small 8vo. with a 
handsome Vignette by Finden, the Second Volume of 
R. LARDNER’S CABINET. CYCLO. 
PZDIA; being the First Volume of the History of 
Maritime and Inland Discovery, in 2 v: 

The first volume of the Cabinet Cyclopedia recently published, 
is the first volume of the History of Scotland, in 2 vols. by Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 

Paternoster Row; and J. Taylor, Ueoer Gower Street. 

The most eminent Characters of the Age in every depart- 
ment of Literature, Science, and Art, are engaged in this work. 
For the names of C: and other p the Public 
are referred to the Prospectus, which may be had at all the 
Booksellers. 








Gorton's New Topographical Dictionary. 
On the Ist wiaeee me we D3 a le. 


NEW TOPOGRAPHICAL DIC. 
TIONARY of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 
containing every City, Town, Village, and Hamlet, in the Three 
Ley amy With Forty-Eight Quarto Maps, engraved on Steel 


by Sidney Hall. 
By JOHN GORTON, 
Editor of the “* General Biographical Dictionary,” &c. 
Plan of Publication. 
+ Each Number of the Work will contain at least forty 
of nace closely printed in octavo, double columns, with an 
entirely new type. 
es a will accompany each Number, drawn and 
ed on steel for this work, in the first style of exe- 
cution, by Mr. Sidney Hail. 
3. The whole work will be comprised in forty-two Numbers, 
one of which will be published regularly on the first of every 





¢ | month, price ls.; or with the map accurately eager no velghian- 


pence ; forming, when complete, two h: 
London: Chapman and Hall,'3, Arundel Street, 8 


all Booksellers and Newsmen in the United 





Kidd, 6, Old Bond Street; C. Tilt, 86, Fleet Street ; snd sold by 
Kingdom. 
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On Monday next, price 2s. 6d. 
HARITY BAZAARS. A Poem. 


« Lend me a fool’s heart and a woman’s eyes.” —Shakspeare, 


Early in January, 
1. The Lost Heir; a Novel. In 3 vols. 
2. Creation; a Poem. In small 8vo. 


3. The Jew; a Novel. In 3 vols. 


‘ Now ready, | ; 
4. Bacon’s Life of Francis the First. 2d 
edition, with Additions, 2 vols. Bvo. 28s. : 
5. The Romance of History, Second Series, 
3 vols. 
*€ Strong and vivid pictures of the past.”—Monthly Review. 
* Valuable presents at this season.”— New Monthly Magazine. 
“ A vast store of romantic deed and wild adventure.” —Literary 


ette, 
Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, | 
re. 


26, Holles Street, Cavendish Squai 





Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 
On Tuesday, Dec. 29, will be published, price 2s. 
[SECT ARCHITECTURE. Part II. 
The complete Volume, bound in cloth, will be published 
December 31, price 4s. 6d. 
Early in January will be published, 
The Pursuit of Knowledge, Part II. com- 
pleting the Volume, which may also be had in cloth. 
London: Charles Knight, Pall Mall East. 





First of January, 1830, Mr. Valpy will publish Vol. I. price 
4s. 6d. (to be continued in monthly Volumes,) of the 


IAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY ; or, 


English Translations of the most valuable Greek and Latin 


ics. 

«* Cicero remarks, that not to know what has been transacted 
in former times, is to continue always a child. If no use is made 
of the labours of past ages, the world must remain always in the 
infancy of knowl .”— Johnson. 

London: Printed Tee J. Valpy, M.A. Red Lion Court, Fleet 

Street ; and sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 

To those who are desirous of obtaining a knowledge of the most 
esteemed authors of Greece and Rome, but possess not the means 
or leisure for pursuing a regular course of study, the present un- 
dertaking must prove a valuable acquisition. 

So diversified are the objects to which general education is at 
present directed, that sufficient time cannot be allowed, in most 

to lay the foundation ofan adequat quai with 
the most popular authors in the Greek and Latin languages. In 
those instances even, in which the object has been attained— 
e habit of occasional re- 
currence to the classics has been preserved—the facility of refer- 
ence to a series of correct and elegant translations must afford 
pleasure, and occasional assistance, even to the scholar. To him 
who, as Dr. Knox observes, although engaged in other pursuits, is 
still anxious to “retain a tincture of that elegance and liberality 
of sentiment which the mind acquires by a study of the classics, 
and which contributes more to form the true gentleman, than all 
the substituted ornaments of modern affectation,” such a collec- 
tion will, it is confidently hoped, prove acceptable. 

As the learned lan io not form part of the education of 
females, the only access which they have te the valuable stores of 
antiquity is through the medium of correct translation. 

The selection is intended to include those authors whose works 
may with propriety be read by the youth of both sexes; and it 
will be obvious that the nature of the publication is of so perma- 
nent a character, as to prove equally interesting to posterity as to 
the present subscribers. The whole will be presented to the pub- 
lic in a cheap, elegant, and uniform size, forming a complete 
« Family Classical Library,” alike useful for the purposes of 
i jon and Indeed, as Dr. Parr says, “ if you 
desire your son, though no great scholar, to read and reflect, it is 
your duty to place into his hands the best translations of the best 
c cal authors.” 

A biographical sketch will be prefixed to each author, and notes 
will be added, when necessary for the purpose of illustration. 

The importance attached, in the present day, to translations of 
the classic authors may be estimated by the fact, that a series has 
been recently published in France, and that another in the Rus- 
sian language is now in progress, under the immediate sanction 
of the imperial government. 

he excellence, as orators and histori of D h Ci- 
cero, Herodotus, and Xenophon, will place them foremost in the 
collection of prose authors : these will be followed by Thucydides, 
Livy, Sallust, Tacitus, &c. Homer, Virgil, and Horace, will 
justly take precedence among the poets. 











Plan. 
The size to be small 8vo. hot-pressed, and neatly covered in 
cloth. Price 4s. 6d. each volume, containing on the average 350 
of handsome letter-press. z 


ie p to 4 4 
month with the Magazines and Reviews. 
It is expected that the Series will make about forty monthly 
volumes; but any author may be purchased separately. 
Demosthenes and Sallust will be completed in Nos. I. and II. 
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Shortly will be published, the 2d edition, much improved and 
enlarged by an increase of more than One-Fourth of new Mat- 
ter, in3 vols. 8vo. 
J. PYE SMITH’S SCRIPTURE 
TESTIMONY to the MESSIAH; an Inquiry with a 
View to a satisfactory D: the Doctrine taught in 
the Holy Scriptures concerning the Person of Christ. 
The 9th edition of — 
2. Foster’s Essays on Decision of Charac- 
ter, &c. 


, Anew edition of "1 : 
3. Natural History of Enthusiasm, in Ten 
Sections. Svo. 
Holdsworth and Ball, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


ZING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. We 


are authorised to state that the Publication advertised 
‘under the title of the “ King’s College M ine,” an no way 


ee my ae London, has no sanc- 
tion whatever from the Council of that Institution. 
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te The variety of our contents during the past year, 
and the accumulation of intelligence under heads hitherto 
less conspicuous among our arrangements, has rendered it 
necessary to extend our Index to this Volume. 
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ACKERMANN’S Juvenile Forget Me Not, 697. Addis’s 
(H.) Heaven Opened, 208. Adra; or, the Peruvians, 
515. Adventures of a King’s Page, 424. Affection’s 
—— 24. African, the, 392. Albany’s (J.) English- 
man’s Guide to Calais, 553. Alberti et Mauritii Corpus 
Juris Civilis, 520. Alexander I. of Russia, Memoirs of, 
101. Allen’s (T.) History of the Parish of Lambeth 
and Lambeth Palace, 582. American Annual Register 
for 1826-7, 237. Amulet, the, 675. Anichini’s (P.) Re- 
marks on Jewish Emancipation, 631. Annual Biogra- 
phy for 1829, 20, 37. Apician Morsels, 301, 337. Ar- 
cana of Science, 193. Arnott’s (Dr.) Elements of Phy- 
sics, 787, 806, 842. Atkinson’s (T. and C.) Gothic Or- 
naments, 305. Atlantic Souvenir, the, 773. Australia, 
Picture of, 615. 


Babylon the Great, Second Judgment of, 71. Balfour's 
(F. C.) Anabasis of Xenophon, 697. Ball, the; or, Al- 
mack’s in 1829, 6. Bavaria, Poetry by the King of, 598. 
Bayly’s (T. H.) Fifty Lyrical Ballads, 66. Beatson’s 
(Rev. B. W.) Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary, 631. Bea- 
mish’s (Major) Peace Campaigns of a Cornet, 251. 
Bedford (J.) on the Roman Catholic Question, 665. 
oo (Mrs. B.) Longhollow, a Country Tale, 
160. Bernays’ (A.) German Poetical Anthology, 144. 
Bijou, the, 710. Birch’s (Rev. W.) Schoolboy, 193. 
Blackford’s (Mrs.) William Montgomery, 88. Books 
of Title, 2. Borderers, the, 627. Bowles’s (Rev. W. L.! 
Days De » 441. Bourrienne’s (M. de) Memoirs, 
662. y's (E. W.) Londiniana, 141. _Briggs’s 
(Col.) Translation of the Rise of Mahomedan Power in 
India, 593, 613. British Celestial Atlas, 808. British 
Farmer’s Magazine, 745. British India, Principles and 
Policy of the Government of, 648. British Naturalist, 
the, 759, 772. British Preserve, the, 287. Britton’s 
(J.) Picture of London, 175. Brocchi’s (G. B.) MS. 
Journal, 142. Brown’s (Capt.) Bi phical Sketches, 
&c. of Dogs, 563. Browne's (Miss M. A.) Repentance, 
and other Poems, 221. Brown’s (R.) Microscopical Ob- 
servations on the Pollen of Plants, &c., 580. Brown- 
ing’s (W. S.) History of the Huguenots, 234. Bruns- 
wick, the, a poem, 434. Burckhardt’s (J. L.) Travels 
in Arabia, &c., 53, 70, 85, 106. Burke’s Peerage and 


Baronetage, 681. Butler’s (J. O.) G phical and 
Biographical Exercises, 159. Beamish’s (Major) Trans- 


lation of Bismark’s Cavalry Tactics, 
the, 822. Bertha’s Visit to her Uncle in England, 824. 
Bingley’s (H.) Chemical Fragments, 820. 


Cagnazzi (L. de S.) on the Weights and Measures of the 
Ancient Romans, 552. Cain the Wanderer, and other 
poems, 529. Cantab’s, a, Leisure Hours, 256. Car- 
canet, the, 630. Cardale’s (J. S.) King Alfred’s Anglo- 
Saxon Version of Boethius de Consolatione Philoso- 

hie, 450. Carlisle’s (H.) Inquiry into the Place and 
uality of the Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber, 501. 
Casket, the, 385. Castle’s (J.) Systematical and Physio- 
logical Botany, 536. Castles’ (T.) Introduction to Medi- 
cal Botany, 745. Catholic Question, Calamities of, 193. 
Chambers’s (R.) Collection of Scottish Songs, 520; 
Scottish Ballads, 520. Chapters on Churchyards, 319. 
Chelsea Pensioners, the, 303. Chesterfield’s (Earl of) 
Correspondence, 373, 390, 453. Christian’s, the, Present 
for 1829, 24. Christianity, Protestantism, and Popery 
compared, 240. Clapperton’s (Capt.) Second Expedi- 
tion into the Interior of Africa, 49, 67. Clark’s (J. P.) 
System of Treating the Human Teeth, 143. Clark 
(Dr.) on the Influence of Climate in the Prevention and 
Cure of Chronic Diseases, 610. Cliffe’s (L.) Margaret 
Coryton, 340. Clouds and Sunshine, 236. Collegians, 
the, 139. Constable’s Miscellany, 106, 126, 282, 595. 
Conversations on Intellectual Philosophy, 175. Con- 
versations on the Life of Jesus Christ, 24. Corpus 
Christi, 808. Courier’s (P. L.) Mémoi Correspond 
ance, &c., 56. Coxe’s (Archd.) Administration of the 
Rt. Hon. H. Pelham, 369. Crawfurd’s (J.) Embassy 
from the Government of India to the Court of Ava, 499. 
Creighton’s —— — and Capture of Bhurtpore, 
792. Crombie’s. (Dr.) Etymology and Syntax of the 
English L e explained, 745; Natural Theology, 
-) Poems, 24. Cuvier’s Animal King- 

dom, by Griffith, 790. Carne’s (J.) Recollections of 

Travels in the East, 835. Cellini’s (B.) Memoirs, 825. 


» 824. Bengalee, 





Dagley’s (Miss) Village Nightingale, &c., 374. Dalgairn’s 
(Slr) cokers, 7i7- ee (H.) Manual of He- 
raldry, 680. Dance (H.) on the Practical Effect of Im- 

risonment for Debt, &c., 97. Davenels, the, 498. 
in’s (C. H.) Portraits of the Dead, 392. D’Ere- 
bine, 392. Devereux, a novel, 417, 437. Dibdin’s (Dr. 
T. F.) Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and Picturesque 
Tour in France and Germany, 567. Dillon’s (Capt.) 
Voyage in the South Seas, to ascertain the Fate of La 
Pérouse’s Expedition, 801, 823, 839. Dissipation in the 
West, 521. Diurnal Remembrancer, 745. Doddridge ( Dr.) 
Diary and Correspondence of, 625, 646, 664, 679. Don- 
_kin’s (Sir R.) Dissertation on the Course and Termina- 
tion of iger, 406; Letter to the Publisher of the 


Small Farmers of Wexford, 240. Drew's (S.) Princi- 
les of Self-Knowledge, 567. Dramatists, Modern, 
uties of, 424. Dyce’s (Rev. A.) Life and Works of 
George Peele, 659. Dyer’s (G.) Catalogue ofa Collec- 
tion of English Divinity, 256. Dubarle’s (E.) Histo 
= the begga ed ty 254, 285, 790. Dymond an 
wson’s Exp tory Key to a Map of Englan 
Wales, 536. , detain ae 
Earl: Impressions, 160. Ecarté, 208. Economie (I') de 
la Vie F ine, 24. Edinburgh Gazetteer, 456. Ele- 
anor Ogilvie, a romantic legend, 256. Elements of 
Geography, 24. Elllis’s (W.) Polynesian Researches, 
600. Emerson’s (J.) Letters from the A®gean, 5. Emily 
Moreland . E the, 742. England, His- 
tory of, for Children, 223. Enthusiasm, Natural His- 
tory of, 551. Epicharis, 708 Evans (Col.) on the 
Practicability of an Invasion of British India, 757, 
Everest’s (Rev. R.) Journey through Norway, Lapland, 
and Sweden, 516. Exclusives, the, 792. Extractor, 
the, 208, 473. 


Fallmerayer’s (J. P.) History of Trebisond, 67. Family 
Library, 203, 354, 386, 440, 487, 501, 517, 601, 644, 693, 

706, 758, 838. Fansh (Lady), M irs of, 356. Fate 
of Graysdale, 56. Fetawai Abdur-rahim, 316. Fielding 
(T. H.) on Practical Perspective, 223. First Steps to 
Astronomy and Geography, 287. Fitzwalters, Barons 
of Chesterton, 712. Five Nights of St. Albans, 405. 
Florence; or, the Aspirant, 615. Flowers of Anecdote, 
Wit, &c., 108. Forget Me Not, 694. Forster’s (Rev. 
C.) Mahometanism Unveiled, 300. Fortunate Union, 
a Chinese romance, 771. Foscarini, 550. Francis I., 
Life and Times of, 319, 336. Franklin’s Journey to 
the Polar Sea, 24. Frankiand’s (Capt.) Travels to and 
from Constantinople in 1827-8, 465. Freebooter’s Bride, 
579. Friend’s Epistle, the, 601. Friendship’s Offering, 
709. Furet de Londres, 175. Family Classical Library, 

Gem, the, 696. Geography Illustrated on a Popular 
Plan, 126. Geraldine of Desmond, 376. Glasse’s (F.) 
Belgic Pastorals, 56. Gleig’s (Rev. G. R.) Sermons for 
Plain People, 102. Gleig (Rt. Rev. G.) on the Scotch 
Episcopal Church, 728. Goldsmith’s (Rev. J.) Gram- 
mar of General Geography, 126. Gracie’s (Rev. A.) 
Sermons, 223. Graveram’s (A.) Child’s French Trans- 
lator, 808. Gray’s (W.) Works of Sir P. Sidney, 255. 
Greece Saved, 777. Green’s (J.) Chart of the Diseases 
of the Skin, 24. Grenville’s (Lord) Oxford and Locke, 
193. Gresley’s (Sir R.) Sir Philip Gasteneys, 487. 
iretsch’s (N.) Russian Grammar, 58). Guest (D.) on 
the Decline of Historical Painting, &c., 760. 


Haigh’s (S.) Sketches of Buenos Ayres and Chile, 583. 
Hall’s (J.) Modern Precedents in Conveyancing, 160. 
Hali’s (Mrs.) Sketches of Irish Character, 268. Hall’s 
(Capt.) Travels in North America, 423, 455. Halliday’s 
oo A.) Letter to Lord Seymour, &c. 726. Halijeton- 

adshi, 631. Hardy’s (Lieut.) Travels in Mexico, 723. 
Harrison’s (A.) Tales of a, Physician, 392. Hartshorne’s 
(Rev. C. H.) Book Rarities in the University of Cam- 
bridge, 804. Hawkins’s (Dr.) Medical Statistics, 531. 
Head’s (G.) Scenes and Incidents in the Wilds of 
North America, 403. Heber’s (Bp.) Sermons preached 
in England, 127. Heber (Bp.), Life of, 567. Hedge- 
land’s (Mrs.) Epitome of General Knowledge, 760. 
Heeren’s (A. H. L.) Manual of Ancient History, 745. 
Hemans’s (Mrs.) Forest Sanctuary, 24. Hemprich and 
Ehrenberg’s (Drs.) Travels in Egypt, Libya, &c., 708, 

- Henry of Monmouth, Recollections of, &c., 648. 
Hervey’s (T. K-) Poetical Sketch-Book, 360. Higgins’s 
(G.) Mohamed, 648. Highland Society of Scotland, 
Quarterly Journal and Transactions of, 567. Histo! 
of Bullanabee and Clinkataboo, 24. Hobart Town Al- 
manac for 1829, 473. Hodgson’s (Rev. F.) Select Por- 
tions of Sacred History for Latin Verse, 728. Hofland’s 
(Mrs.) Beatrice, 708. Hogg’s (J.) Shepherd’s Calendar, 
173. Hood’s (T.) Epping Hunt, 609; Comic Annual, 
754, 775. Hollycot, Diversions of, 39. Hooker’s (Dr.) 
Botanical Miscellany, 270. Hough (J.) on the Climate, 
Inhabitants, &c. of the Neilgherries, 185. Howard’s 
(L.) Apocrypha of the Book of Daniel, &c., 567. How- 
ell and Co.’s Catalogue of Books on the Romish Church, 
175. Hulbert’s (C. A.) Poetical Recreations, 256. Hunt’s 
(T. F.) Tudor Architecture adapted to Modern Habita- 
tions, 737, 807. Holstein’s (Gen.) Memoirs of Simon 
Bolivar, 821. 


Ireland, Stories from the History of, 615. Iris, the, 697. 
Irving’s (W.) Conquest of Granada, 329. 


Jahn’s (Dr.) History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, 497. 
James’s (G. P. R.) Ruined City, a m, 140. Jame- 
son’s (R. S.) Johnson and Walker's Dictionary, 697. 
Janeway’s Token for Children, 615. Jarrin’s (G. A.) 
Italian Confectioner, 124. Jeff (T.), Memoi 

Correspondence, &c. of, 740. Jesse’s (J. H.) Mary 
Queen of Scots, and other poems, 271. Jesuitism and 
Methodism, 392. Jewsbury’s (M.J.) Lays of Leisure 
Hours, 123. Johns’ (J.) Dews of Castalie, 789. John- 
ston (Dr.) on the Public Charities of France, 792. Jo- 
sephine, I’Impératrice, Mémoires sur, &c., 449. Jour- 
ney through a = of Belgium, Holland, &c., 583. 
Juvenile Forget Me Not, 679. Juvenile Keepsake, 710. 


Kennedy’s (Col.) Researches into the Origin and Affinity 
of the Principal L: es of Europe and Asia, 100. 
Keepsake, the, 738. Kettell’s (S.) Specimens of Ame- 
rican Poetry, 483. King’s (Lord) Life of Locke, 419, 
439. . Knight’s Scroll Ornaments, 520. Koliades’ (Prof.) 
Ulysses Homer, 208. Kopp Paleographia Critica, 424. 
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Kozlov’s (I.) Poems, 579. 
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sca Amal, 788. ——S (Dr.) Cabinet Cyclo- 
69, 837. Latham’s (C.) Stenography, 126. La- 

trobe's 1c. J.) Al tock, or Swiss Scenery and Man- 
657, 743. tin Poetry, Art of, 287. w and 


Commmpenciol Daily Remembrancer, 745. Lawson’ 3. P.) 
Life and Times of Abp. Laud, ys ae ar ) 
Horse in all his Varieties and Uses, 563. Leigh’s R 

Book of Scotland, 223. Letter on the State and — 
tronage of the Church in India, 376. —_ (Duke -_ 
Carbonaro, 174. Liber Scholasticus, 1 i 
Entertai Knowledge, 218, 441, 515, 532, an 
Lingard’s (Dr. J.) History of England, 81. Living and 
the Dead, 83, 103. Literary Souvenir, the, 690. Lon- 
don Review, nae London Miscellany, 567. London 
University Magazine, 681. Lord Morear of Hereward, 
360. Loudon’s ( (J. C.) Encyclopedia of Plants, 706. 
Loves of the Poets, 456. ra eo 's (Mrs.) Journey 
from Calcutta to Europe, 317, 359. Life on Board 
a Man-of-War, 843. 


Mazey's (J.) Golden Lyre, 712. M‘Crie’s (Dr.) History 
of the Reformation in Spain, 761, 785. Macfarlane’s 
(C.) Constantinople in 1828, 401, 421, 689,710. M*Gre- 

or’s (J. J.) True Stories from *the History of Ireland, 
fs. M‘Gregor’s (J.) Sketches of the Maritime Colonies 
of British America, 4, 23. Mactaggart’s (J.) Three 


nin; 


Years in Canada, 544. Madden’s (R. C.) Travels in 
Turkey, it, &c., 469. Maii Scriptores Veteres é 
Vaticanis icibus, 88, 578; Classici Auctores, 88. 


Malcolm’s (J.) Tales of Field ‘and Flood, 392; Scenes 
of War, and other Poems, 3. Malcolm’s (Sir Qe His- 
tory of Persia, 65, 86, 104, 125. Mangnall’s (R.) 
a for the Use of Young People, 661. Mar- 
_ (J.) Virgil’s Bucolics and Georgics, 392. Mahon’s 
d Lord) Life of Belisarius, 375. Matthzi (C. C.) on the 
ellow Fever, 711. Mathias’s ~~ jomestic In- 
struction, = Mavor’s (Doctor) Miscellanies, 615. 
Maugham’s (R.) Treatise on the Laws of Literary 
on y, 123. Maw’s (Lieut.) P: e from the Pacific 
e Atlantic, 433, 451, 471. Medico-Botanical So- 
ety, T ransactions of the, 536. Memoirs of a New 
id Village Choir, 615. Meredith’s (W- G.) Me- 
als of Charles John, King of Sweden, 530. Mey- 
rick and Skelton’s Ancient Arms and Armour, 287. 
Midshipman, Life of a, 760. Mirabilia, 305. Mignan’s 
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‘our Brothers, 170, 192. Misfortunes of yw 8 on 
odern Traveller, the, 631. Montague’s (W. H.) 
Secuneueen a Tragic Drama, 88.. Montgom mery’s 
(R.) Universal Prayer, &c., 389. Morgan’s (Li y) 
Book of the Boudoir, 519. Murray’s (H.) Account of 
Discoveries in North America, 753. Marshall’s (Lieut.) 
Naval Biography, 833. 


Napier’s (Col.) Peninsular War, 513. Nathan’s (J.) Fu- 
giv e Pieces and Reminiscences of Lord Byron, 370. 
ature Reviewed, 697. Naturalist, Journal of a, 121, 
158. Naval Officer, the, 188, 204. New Forest, the, 
436. Newland’s (T-) —— of < Burnet’s Expo- 
oy of the Thirty-nine Articles, 583. New Year's 
ift, 658. Newnham’s (F. +) Pleasufes of genet 665. 
Nichols J. B.) Autographs of Eminent Pi . 
, 500. Nicolas’s (N, H.) Priv Poe X= 
of Hen Niebuhr’s Historical and 
pense of orks, 108. Norton’s (Mrs.) Sorrows of 
Rosalie. iL 


a may a novel, 467. Olive-Branch, the, 808. 
the, 126, 536. Opening of the Sixth Seal, 238. 


Parrott’s oa Son and the Ward, 646. Parry’s (J. D.) 
Legendary Cabinet, 256. P, 's (Capt.) For Me 
age, 193. P , Annual, of the British Em: 7 
Pelham’s (O.) Vindicia Ecclesie, = Penins: Cam- 
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Pletueff on the Russian Poets, 156. Polar Star, the, 
697. Police and Crimes of the Metropolis, Treatise on, 
&c. &c., 468. Pomological Magazine, the, 745. Por- 
traiture of a Christian Gentleman, 175. Private 
562. Private Memoirs of the Court of Louis XVIII., 
802. a— (A.) Gothic Ornaments, 305, 520, Penin- 
sular Campaigns, Annals of, 818. 
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the Forfeiture, 126. Reymann’s (J. F.) German and 
English Dial x‘. 143. Reynolds's Bb. ny yg 
648. Roby’s (J.) Traditions of Lancashire, 673. Ro- 
mances of Life, 358. Rose’s (C.) Four Years in 
Southern Africa, 721. Rose’s (W. S.) Ariosto’s Or- 
lando Furioso, 34. Rottier’s (Col.) Itinéraire de Tiflis 
& Constantinople, 561. are (E.), Travels of, 357, 
535, 551, 789. Russell’s (Lord J.) Affairs of Europe, 1. 
Rybrent de Cruce, 451. 


em sms and ai, be Seapets (J. A.) Life of Abp. 
’ Bank Assistant, 376. ey 


Quaife’s (B.) 


on ery 269. Sectarian, 





the, 281.. Selkirk (Alex.), Life and Adventures of, 
39, ior’s (N. W.) Lectures on Population, 742. 
Sforza’s Vision of Noureddin, 392. Sheppard’s (J.) 
Divine Origin of Christianity, 208. Pages ay, (J.) Me- 
moirs and Military Career, and 
Patches of History, 319. Sillery’s (Ce D.) Vallery, 392 
Simplicity of Health, 565. Smith's (J.) Catalogue of 
the Works of Dutch, French, and Flemish Painters, 
239. Smyth's Capt.) Life and Services of Captain 
Beaver, ~ joane’s (J.) Civil Architecture, 389. 
Something New on Men and Manners, 615. Southey’s 
pd Colloquies on the Progress and Prospects of 
ciety, 217; All for Love, and other Poems, 233. Sto- 
ries of a Bride, 772. Stories of Popular Voyages and 
ravels, 553. Stories of Waterloo, 677. Story’ 's (R.) 
ic Fountain, 287. Storer’s (H.) T tion of 
Pl le and Hallard’s Manual of Anatomy, 697. Stratton 
267. Suchet’s (Marshal) Memoirs of the War in 
Spain, 172. Scott’s (Sir W.) Tales of a Grandfather, 817. 
Stories of Travels in Turkey, 844. 


Tales of the Wars of our Times, 353. Tales of a Voyager 
to the Arctic Ocean, 82. Tales of Passion, 51. Tales 
of Military Life, 174. Tales of Four Nations, 761. 
Tales of my Time, 705. Tales of an Indian Camp, 786. 
Tarver’s (J. C.) Dictionnaire des Verbes Francais, &c., 
456. Taylor’s (W. C.) Historical Miscellany, 680. 
Temporis Calendarium, 697. Thompson’s (G. A.) 
Visit to Guatemala, 138, 285, 502, 519. Thompson’s 
(J. V-) Zoological Researches, 332. Thomson's (R.) 
Historical _— on a Charta, &c., 473. Three 
Chapters, the, for Jul , 441. Titian, Works and 
Life of, 249. Tod’s (Col.) Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajast’han, 536, 644. Token, the, 99, 773. Tooke’s 
Diversions of Purley, 681. Traits of Travel, 221. 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 203. True- 
ba’s (Don T. de) Romance of te 725. Tuckey’s 
(M. A.) Questions on English Grammar, 536. ga 
(Sir J.) Life and Times, 481, 533, Turner’s s) Mo- 
dern History of England, 17. Twelve Years’ — 
Adventures, 21, 54. Time’s Telescope, for 1830, 836. 


Ude’s French Cook, 235. Upham’s (E.) History and 
Doctrine of Budhism, &c., 187. Ure’s (Dr. A.) New 
System of Geology, 137, 157. 


Venetian Bracelet, the Lost Pleiad, &c., 641, 660. Ven- 
touillac’s (L. T.) French Librarian, 582; French Trans- 
lation of Watson’s Apology for the Bible, 697. Vidocq, 
Memoirs of, 126. 


Ward's (G. H.) Mexico, 520. Wa (J.) on Aneu- 
rism and its Cure, 503. Waverley Novels (new edi- 
tion), 265, 284, 333, 484, 567, 629, 745,777. Weeds and 
Wild-Flowers, 169. What is the One True Faith? an 
Inquiry, 305. Widowson’s (H.) Present State of Van 


Diemen’s Land, 202. ks’ and Horton’s Moral 
and Sacred Poetry, 473. Williams’s (T. | H.) Walk on 
's (Mrs.) oy 


the — of Dorsetshire, 287. W. 
labi = 24 Willis's (N. P.) 
Wilson's = e and Times of Danie de Foe, 761. 
prow r.) Fern on Christian Duty, 424. Wil- 
son’s (J.) Misce! in Prose and Verse, 615. Will- 
son’s (3 W.) Gothic Architecture, 305. Winter Even- 
ings at College, 24. Winter's Wreath, the, 681. 


Yesterday in Ireland, 155. Young Lady’s Book, the, 712. 
a ical Keepsake, 808. Zoological Society, Gardens 


enagerie of, 600. a and Schill’s Residence 
pect the Kalmucks, 488, 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dance (H.) on Imprisonment for Debt, 504. 

Fahnenburg (Baron) on the Purity of the English Lan- 
guage, 25. 

Gabriel John, an old Song, 40. Geology, French, 108, 

Hay’s (R-) Researches in Egypt, 257. 

Netherlands Summer, 1829—Prices, Rents, Notabilia, 
&c. 665. 

Paris Population, University, &c. 631. 
nearly every week. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Africa, Feypt, a and Nubia; M. Riffault’s Travels in, 110. 

’s Ascent of “5 258. American Indians, 

Antediluvian Botany, 
618. Asteroids, the, 224. 

. Arundel MSS., Statement 

ture, 826. Atmospheric Phe- 


Paris Letter, 


ravels “Orig of 

56. Arabian Nights oO of, 

Astronomical Society, 1 
respecting, 825. Agricul 
nomenon, 845, 

Beet-root, Sugar from, 111. 
jesty’s Present to, 665. 


Celestial Phenomena, 10, 73, 145, 210, 288, 361, 425, 505, 
584, 634, 713, 777. Chabert’s (M.) Resistance of Poi- 
sons, 457, 474, 489. Chronometers, Annual Public 
Trial of, 536, 553. Churches and Chapels, Society for 
the Enlargement, &c. of, 337. Coal Mines in France, 
747. College of Physicians, 109, 145, 178, 209, 241, 287, 
= 340, 377, 441. Nery hed “yy - Coptic 

Language, Champollion’s Labours on, 537 


Eastern Expedition, 793. Earth, new, discovery of a, 553. 
Eclectic Society, 793. Egypt, French Scientific Expe- 


British Museum, His Ma- 








dition to, & 110, 128, 145, 193, 209, 258, 272, 320, 458, 
568, 584, 601, 633, 649, 681, 698, 712, 728, 745, 761. 


Fernando Po, news from, 56, 341. Forster’s (Capt.) J 
entific Expedition, 618. Fossil Bones discovered in 


France, 258. French Iron, 393. French Travellers in 


the East, 195. 
ow ~ Society, 747, 808. Glass, improvements in, 
Greece, French Scientific Expedition in, 26, 505, 


73l, » 778, 844. 


Hall’s Atlas, 111, 258, 393, 523, 682. Heads, comparative 
Dimensions of, 666. Holman (Lieut.), Letter from, 
699. Horticultural Society, 305. 


Institution of Civil Engineers, 41, 89, 127, 161, 194, 225, 
258, 341, 393, 489. 


La ee eo" of, 40, 89. Laing (Major), Jour- 
nal of, 618. Lion, curious Fact relating to the, 553. 
Lithotritie, operation of, 650. Linnean Society, 89, 
127, 160, 225, 288, 361, 425, 728, 792, 825. London Im- 
provements, 490. London Phrenological Society, 225, 
241, 273, 341, 361, 441, 731, 778, 778, 827. 


Magnetic _ Observations on, 320. Medical and Chi- 

rurgical Society, 161. Medico-Botanical Society, 41, 

72, 145, 161, 176; 209, 258, 288, = 377, 426, 521, 747, 
Mount Ararat, Ascent of, 778. 


National Character, influence of Climate on, 341. Na- 
tional Repository, 89, 161. New Arctic Expedition, 
175. New Building ey for Meetings of Charitable 
Societies, &c., 341. New Guinea, expedition to, 649. 
New Holland, ‘Settlement on the Western Coast of, 56. 
New South Wales, 242. New Zealand, 7, Nubia, new 
Map of, 258. 


Occultation of Aldebaran, 682. Owen’s (Capt.) Survey of 
Africa, 409, 457, 473, 490, 568. 


Paris Academy of Sciences, 634. Parris’s (Mr.) invention 
for getting at oe e Domes, 273. Plague, the, Letter 
from Syria, to, 666. Platina Co’ » 73. 
Practica’ ity of a Journey by land from the Copper 
River to the Polar Sea, 194. Prussic Acid, amend 
with, 242, Paris Geographical Society, 825. 


Ross’s (Capt.) greg 457, 699. Royal Institution, 
, 89, 109, 127, 144, 160, 176, 194, 208, 225, 241, 257, 
305, 320, 340, 361, 376, 392, 408. Russia, discoveries of 
Gold in, 57. Russian Statistics, 651. Russian Expe- 
dition, 473, a 521, 666, 681, 808 Russian Voyage of 
Discovery, 25. 


Scientific Expeditions, . a (Dr.) tian and 
Coptic MSS., 554. apy & of Arts, 72, 109, 160, 
273, 287, 320, 28. South America, 7- 


176, 209, 257, 
South Sea, Dutch ‘Sandy in, 288, Submarine Cur- 
rents, 826. 


Timbuctoo, Caillé’s Jow to, 7, 40.. Turkey, General 
‘Andréossy’ 's Work on, ad v% ” 


Unicorn, existence of the, in our own times, 411. Uni- 
versities, European, 617. United Service Museum, 825. 
Water, su lis, 393. West Indies, 


pPly of, to the Metro 


— xpedition to, Windsor-Forest Spa, 


Zag Gardens, 474. Zoological Society, 288, 568, 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


Antiquaries,of Scotland, Meeting of the, 289. Antiqui- 
ties, Ecclesiastical, 475. Arabian Nights, the, 603, 618. 


Athens, present State of, 748. 
Berlin Univesity 714, British Museum, 602. British 
Museum and Royal Society, 570. en = 


tures, 274. Bulletin Universel, 
Burton’s Trilingual Tablet, 521. 
Circassian Antiquities, 259. 
tian ~~ @ Ba eg 2 441. Egyptian History, 
y on, 554. Elementary Instruction in France, So- 
ciety’ for the biement  * 7 European Universi- 
ties, Statement respecting, 61 
France, Antiquities of, 635. French Academy, 243. 
Grecian Dilemma, 90. 
Hansteen’s (Prof.) Tour in Siberia, 537. 
India, state of Opinion in, 426. 
> 's College, 10, 58, 162, 225, 242, 343, A 570, 748. 
Klaproth on the Hieroglyphic Alphabet, 5: 

Libraries, public, of Europe, 652. Li <a 42, 
211, 243, 321, 378, London University, 362, 458, 651. 
Madrid, Royal Academy of History at, 190. ‘Manchester 

Literary and Philosophical Society, 289. Marcus Aure- 
lius’s Letters, French Translation of, 748. 
Niger, the, Sir R. Donkin’s Communication 
os. Numismatics, 111, 393. Northern Libraries, oat, 
Oriental Translation Fund, 90, 378, 909. 
—_ Bn uarian a of, 538. Pharaohs, the, 809, 
ompeil, recent Discovery at, 731. Pseuda- 
po an a rr 344. 
Roger’s (M. le eae Recherches P! 
Langue Oyolofe, 586. Royal, Asiatic 


Societ ety of the, 442. 


ques sur la 


a 26,, Sy 
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il, 146, 178.1 196, 242, 306, 343, 411, 496, 468, 475, 508, | 
Cork 0. Dublin So- | 
, 453. Royal 


Institution. 
i) Royal Irish Academy, 1 
of Literature, 26, 111, 130, 242, 289, 306, 
» 793. Royal Society, 57, 75, 90, 111, 116, ion, 
4 162, 177, 195, 210, 225, 242, 289, 306, 321, 342, 362, 
7, 393, 411, 442, 764, 778, 793, 826. Russian Acaciemy 
of Sciences, 259. 


Scott (Sir W.), Remarks on his Edie Ochiltree, 682. 
Skene’s Localities of the Pye ig | Novels, 667. So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, 26, 41, 58, 76, 116, 130, 146, 162, 
ite 195, 211, 373, 321, 362, 426, 778, mo $27. Stuart 
Papers, notice of, 763- 
Typography at Leipsig, &c., 394. 
University Intelligence, weekly. 


Western Literary Institution, 130. 


FINE ARTS. 


Amulet, the, Engravings ings of, 683. Antiquities in the 
Roman S States, 635, 652, 668. Artists’ Benevolent Fund, 
y and Amateurs’ Conversazione, 163, 732. 
Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, 379. 
— 's (Com) Hanoverian and Saxon Scenery, 59, 37! 
a the, Engravings of, 700. Bowdich’s 
Mrs.) prea og Fishes, 395. Bristol Institution, 
British Gallery Ss ill, 130, 147, 163, 395. Bri- 
jorama, 308. ritish Institution, 74, 522, 7 
Britton’s Picturesque yAntinuities of English Cities, 4 
395, 811. Brockedon’s Passes of the Alps, 147, 345, 538, 
779. Burnet's Family saved from Shipwreck, 179. 
Canning (Rt. Hon. G.), by Laeger from Sir T. Law- 
rence, 412. Canova, anecdotes of, 684. Carpenter’s 
Bene Viscountess Eastnor, by Scriven, 506. Cawse’s 
ictine Monks at their Private. Festivities, by 
Clark’s i Sculpture, 586. Collen’s 
by T. Wright, 379. Collins’s 
by Phelps, 618. Colosseum, 
, 74, 197, 491, 732. Rg ey Horses, 
i Cruikshank: s’ (G.) London Characters, 
112; Scraps and Sketches, 749. Cumberland’s Outlines 
from the Ancients, 570. Coney’s (J.) Ancient Cathe- 
drals, Town Halls, &c., 846. 
Danby’s estgaction of Pharaoh and his Host, by Phil- 
lips, 16 164; O Opening of the Sixth Seal, by Phillips, 779. 
W)) Views of Windsor Castle, 112, 323; View 
of the rhe Palais. Royal, 112; Exhibition of his Pictures, 
197. Devonshire and Cornwall illustrated, 793. Dio- 
Yama, Regent's Park, 363. 


oe. Catalogues of, by the most esteemed Artists, 


Farrier’s Sunday Morning, by Romney, 459, 652. Field- 
ing’s View at - hton, by Lewis, = Fine Arts in 
Scotland, 131. s National Portrait Gallery, 635, 
683, 811; Gesisatiens of Ay ae 147, 197, 308, 395, 
539, 652, 731; of Ireland, 147, 555, 652, 811. ‘eo 
Views on = Clyde, by Swan, 345, 523, 811. 4 
Me pd pe Ofering » 699. French Sculpture, 59. 

Engravings of, 714. 

Gallery seed aan 379. Gem, Engravings of, 700. Geo 
III., Statue of, at the Royal Exchange, 59. Gwydies 
(Lord) Pictures, Sale of, 308. 

Harwood’s Interior of York Cathedral, by Woolnoth, 179. 
Haydon’s Eucles, exhibition of, 244, 275, 586. Hayter’s 
Introduction to ae, & &c., 395; Treatise on the 
Three Primitive Colours, 395. Heath’s Caricatures, 

, 555. Heber (Bp.), Plates to illustrate his Travels 
in India, 164. Herculaneum, excavations at, 113. - 

Soe s Garrick in the Green Room, by Ward, 260. 

imes’s Queen of Portugal, by Woolnoth, 539. Hood’s 

Comic Composites, 491. Howard's (F.) Spirit of Shak- 

speare’s Plays, 27, 244, 618. Havell’s Brown Study, 846. 


Inconstant, the, a chasing in Silver, 112. Iris, the, En. | 


gravings of, 652, 667. 
Jeff's ne Recollections of Italy, 732. Johnson’s Scraps, 
Juvenile Forget Me Not, Engravings of, 668, 700. 
eng wings of, 682, 700. a (Miss) 
Vv irkwall, by Cochran, 308. Kruseman’s 
Holy Family, 412. 

Lance’s Dead Pheasants, ed Romney, 179. Landseer’s (T.) 
Portraits from the Zool —¥ Gardens, 308; Character- 
istic Sketches of Ani 794. Lawrence's (Sir T.) 
Portrait of the King, by Finden, 131; Portrait of the 
xing. by Hodgetts, 227; Duchess of Devonshire, by 
Lewis, 345; ‘* Nature,” by Doo, 475. Le Keux’s Na- 

 - History, 443, 618. Literary Souvenir, Engravings 

', 652. 
mor ies :—Wilson’s (H.) Views in Foreign Studies, 
Yoreo’s (J. and G.) Orphan’s Pra yen and Dog 
Days 4-e Prints), 58. Corbould's (H,) Sou- 
’s Album Titles, 58. Scarlett’s Twelve 


Hayter’s Duke of Wellington, by W. 
Deveria’s Day before Marriage, and Year ae Mar- 
King, by Humphreys, 227. Lawrence's Portrait of the 
te Farrier’s Who'll serve the King? 
bat Open your Mouth and shut your 
! a ‘Row's Our Saviour casting out Devils, 363. 
lift’s Martyrdom of Charles 366. Lane’s 
imitations of Artists, 428; Princess Victoria, 


3 of Cattle, 506. Bonington’s 








INDEX. 


Charles V. visiting Francis I. after the battle of Pavia, 
523. Terry's (Mrs.) ae of Abbotsford, 555. Jones, 
Jonington, a Series of Su yer, by H. Johnson, 555. 
from the Works of, by 
s (S. M.) Eagle, 586. colinge, 
Gurney’s New Steam C 
Le Doyle, 683. * Sehnrf’ 's Lord Mayor’s Dinner at Guild- 
hall, 748. Davis’s Gordale Scar, Yorkshire, 779. Kem- 
= (Miss F.), as Juliet, by Stothard, 779; by Sharp, 
London + i Album, 794. Atkinson’s 
Gothic Ornaments, 811. Hayter’s Young C 
811. Wood’s Rose and Lily, 811. Correggio’s Head 
of the Family of Gerini, $11. Bonington’s Device, 
and Gentle Reproach, by Fairland, 846. Lawrence’s 
(Sir T.) Miss F. Kemble, by Lane, 846. 


e’s Portraits, 37, 92, 227, 244, 586; Exhibition of, 
27. a a 443. Lyon’s (E.) Outlines of 
the A2gina Marb 

Martin (J.) eat on “ from the King of France, 179. 
Mee’s (Mrs.) Countess of Belfast, by Thomson, 715; 
Lady Beckett, by T. Wright, 652. Meyrick and Skel- 
ton on Ancient Arms and Armour, 59, 227, 412, 523, 
652, 794. 

Mezzotintos :—Pidding’s Massa out, Sambo eg 
Kidd’s Snow-Balls, by Zeitter, 59. Stanfield’s Wrec = 
by Quilley, 363. Leslie's Lady Jane Gray importuned 
to accept the Crown, a Tag 395. La Jeune Pa- 
1isienne—La Surprise— ne Tr: ienne—Une Come- 
dienne, 539. Lawrence’s (Sir T. beri ag | of his 
Majesty, by Hodgetts, 554. Cooper's (A.) Shooter’s 

Companion, by Giller, 748. Davis’s Fox-hounds run- 
ning in Cover, by Giller, 794. Lincoln Cathedral, by 
Say, 794. 

Modern Sculpture, exhibition of, 226. Moore’s (Rev. T.) 
Illustrations of Devon, 779. Mortimer’s (R.) Collection 
of Paintings, 275. 

Newton’s Lady Gresley, by Thomson, 570. 

O’Connell (D.), Esq-, from Gubbins, by Quilley, 539. 
Old Masters, Etchings after, 27. 

Page’s Fountain of To; “y= by Reeve, 395; Fountains 
of Tophana and Bab Houmayon, 652. Panorama of 
the Rhine, 11. Picture Prices, 113. Picture Sales, 345. 
Piombo’s (S. del) Raising of Lazarus, by Vendramini, 
131. Pompeii, news from, 227. Portrait Painting, 538. 
Prout (S.), Painter in Water-colours to His Majesty, 
112. Prussian Medal presented to M. Jullien, 683. Pa- 
norama of the Thames from London to Richmond, 828. 


Reynolds (Sir J.), restoration of one of his Pictures, 554; 
his Holy Family, by Walker, 683. Robertson’s (Mrs.) 
Hon. Mrs. C. Lindsay, 4 as T. Mita 179; Duchess 
of pena ye f ;; Hon. Mrs. Bar- 

's Irenditions of Lancashire, 


oe by Th of Welles- 
Dean, 92. Roby, 
if ‘oss’s Union—Thistle, Rose, Shamrock, by Lucas, 
Royal Academy, 131, 146, 163, 178, 196, 211, 295, 
392, 344, 362, 387, 394, 427, 443; Exhibition, 306, Rus- 
sian Sculpture, 635. 


Scottish Academy, Anniversary of, 308. Shee’s Countess 
of Cavan, by Scriven, 779. Skelton’s Pietas Oxonien- 
sis, 227. Skene’s Sketches of Localities in the Waverley 
Novels, 555. Smith’s Princess Victoria, by Wright, 412. 
Society of British Artists, 244. Stewart’s Princess Vic- 
toria, by Woolnoth, 147. Stothard’s Decorations of the 
Grand Staircase of the New Palace, 555; Sir W. Clay- 
ton, Bart., 459. Suffolk Street Gallery, ‘197, 211, 226, 
243, 259, 274, 289. 

Thom (J.), exhibition of his Sculpture, 260, 275. Tower 
Menagerie, the, 11. Tree (M.) as Viola, by Mills, 491. 
Turner's (J. M. W.) E d and Wales, 147, 428, 491; 
Drawings, Exhibition of, 379. Turnerelli’s Bust of the 
Queen of Portugal, 43. 


le 





| Ude, Eustache, by M‘Clise, 92. 


| Vandyke’s Portrait of Gevartius, by Woolnoth, 227. 
| Walker’s Montgomery | Gallery, 244. Water-Colours Ex- 
hibition, 307, 322, 345, 363. _Westall’s Great Britain 
Illustrated, by E. Finden, 27, 570, 618, 652, 732, 794. 
West’s Pictures, account of, 274, 289, 307. Wilkie’s 
Chelsea Pensioners reading the News of the Battle of 
Waterloo, by Burnet, 555. Williams's Views in Greece, 
196. Winter's Wreath, Engravings of, 635. Wither- 
ton’s Rustic Wreath, by Phillips, 476. Wrentmore’s 
[Westwood] Medallion Portraits, 779. Wivell’s Duke 
Cr Clarence, by Holl, 308. Wyatt (Mr.) at Rome, 476, 
A+ aes 's Premium Medallion for St. Thomas’s Hospital, 


van, Duke of, his Monument, 570. 
Zeitter’s Animals, 308. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


In almost every Number. The Pieces by L. E. L. will be 
found — : & ee 212, - Ba ae M. A 
Browne, 1 764. Moni ery, 147, 
603. Currington, 614 SIs 696. Keats, 618. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Earl of Buchan, 290, Mr. Kollman, 291. Joseph Mawe, 
Esq-, 732. Archdeacon Nares, 212. M. Pacho, 197. 
Chevalier i, 491. John mgd a," 291. 
Eugenius e, Esq:, 779 Frederic Von Schlegel, 





396. William Stevenson, es 
Esq., 2 The -_ 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY, 
»| Black Sea, Recollections of, 619. 


ju 
Letters, 669. Burghersh, ,Jon, ot Foon Ca- 
nonised Heretic, 179. Chateau d’Oliferne, 396. Che. 


227. William Wadd» 


ington and Earl wis 
Francis I. of Austria, 715. Win- 
IV.’s Descent from a Burgher of Norden, 587. Hor- 
| mang gg "s nmneluke ote King, the, 
rouse, ameluke’s it, a, 715. M ument, 
to the late King, 539 Solita, FAB 539. Old 
Post Office, 459. Paskewitch and Diebitsch, 653. Pe. 
oa Se ae Fay ~ & of Talent, remarkable, 
- Reg tricide in Turkey, 507. Sinaia, Racal: 
lections of, 603. | Schoolmas ter. 
cott! ational Feeli 197. Shi me Big = 
ful, 587. Siamese Youths, the, 780, ae. "Prebizonds d, 812. 
Turkey, 571. Turkish Hotel, a, io 
lation, 653. Turkish Relics. and Superstitions, 
Turkish History and Criticism, 684. 
Learned Cats, 132. ‘ies’ ak ib. Water- 
Colour Exhibition—Burford’s Panorama of Pandemo- 
nium—Six Paintings by Hogarth—Chuney’s — 
&c., 276. M. Victor’s Dramatic mateo, 380, 
Guia » 380. Panorama of Constantinople, 556, 
» 6 


MUSIC. 


Concerts: Ancient and Modern Music, 164. Mrs. Ander. 
son’s, 324. Argyll Rooms, 324, 380, 412. “yo 
es = sy - Paris, — PR ae ag me 309. C. 

an entific Institution, 716. 

Ben Mn. Risteddvod, 202, "309." Hawes ess, woe 

Mrs. Hammond's, 347. Melodints’ Club, 92, = 324, 
508. New Musical Fund, 292. Orato: 180, = 
245. Philharmonic, 148, 179, 213, a 324, 347, 364, 
Potter’s, 347. Royal Academy of Music, 77, 669, 812, 
Madame Stockhausen’s, 364. Les Trois Troubadours, 
192. Velluti’s, 397. an te he 412. 
132, 164, 180, 261, 540, ‘_o 
on the Piano-Forte, 556. Prism, 

Musical Instruments, 444, pn Singers, 476. 


New 


DRAMA, 


—- of the Representations and new Performers at 
e several pg weekly. 


New Pieces: The Queen Bee, 12. Little Red Ri 
| ae ib. The Marrowbon 


ymph of the Grotto, 44. Mons. Mallet 

Bowiehed, 93. Yelva, ib. Master's Rival val, 114. Red 
Rover, 115. ty the Great, 149. Battle of Pultowa, 
ib. aid of Judah, 180. Il Messicani, 197. 
Home, og Home, 198. Sixes and Sevens, 213. Mr. 
Sims, ib. 7a Wife! what Wife? 228. Shadow 
Man, 276. jerna-na-Oge, ib. Masaniello, 309. The 
Partisans, 347. Bue -f for pe ee Gentlemen, 413, 
Mane 


u' Charity, ib. Rob. 
ber’s Bride, 476. Incog., 492. The Ha Day of 
My Life, 508. Nothing Su uous, 524. The 
ness, 540. The Spring Lock, 556. Der Vampyr, 572, 
Fatality, 588. So! = Song, 604. The ry os. 
pny ange yy i » 636. B 
TEpichoris, 685. The First of ite 
Beacon, ib. The Greek xf 

1. 


The 
Bold Seapine ib. Billy Ta om 749. The 
765. The Sisters, ib. The Royal Fugitive, 781. Cu- 
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